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THE 



SIMPLE FLOWER. 



"These sweet little flowers thrive every 
where," said Emma, as she walked with her mo- 
ther through the pleasure grounds of their beau- 
tiful residence, and stopped to admire the modest 
heart's-ease peeping out from the long grass on 
^ a shady bank. 

S? •« They do indeed ray dear," replied her raam- 
™ ma*; *«and they furnish us with a lovely emblem 
^ of that contentment which with godliness is 
** great gain, which knows how to abound and how 

C3Bi 

^to suffer need ; and can glorify the Giver of all 
^ good under the most afflictive dispensations." 
Mrs. Merton said this with much feeling, and 
Emma heard her sigh as she. concluded : she 
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would have sighed also if she had known that 
they were about to leave the pleasant scenes of 
her childhood, and to exchange the wealth to 
which they had long been accustomed, for an 
income just sufficient to support them above ac- 
tual want. 

Of this Emmit was still ignorant, and she 
went on praising her favourite flower. 

«* See, mamma, how simple and pretty it looks 
in this retired spot, as much at home among the 
grass and moss as a daisy would be : and yet how 
elegant it appears in the flower garden yonder, 
bordering the beds, and sprinkled up and down, 
where the gay blossoms grow, with its colours 
of blue and gold, as bright as the fairest among 
them. Ob, it thrives every where !" 

" Yes Emma, it will flourish in every soil, rich 
and poor ; and it will adorn every station, high 
and low ; it bears transplanting well, and endures 
the change of seasons better than any flower I 
am acquainted with. So that, if plants were ca- 
pable of reason, and acted from its dictates, wo 
might say this little shrub fairly merited the par- 
tiality with which you regard it." 
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Emma was delighted to hear her choice com- 
mended by her dear mamma ; she gathered one 
of the blossoms, and kissing it with great affec- 
tion, tripped along, exclaiming ^ Oh my pretty 
ileart's-ease, how I do lave you J" 

The next morning Emma appeared at break- 
fast with a great number of these flowers, and 
said to her mother, « I have been trying to find 
two of them marked exactly alike, but I cannot 
— ^I diiscover some little variety in every one, 
that seems to distinguish it from its fellows. Is 
not that odd mamma ?" 

^t-Not more strange, my dear, than the differ- 
ence that you see in the faces of your acquaint* 
ance. There are many hundred millions of hu- 
man countenaces in the world, and probably not 
two among them that perfectly resemble each 
other." 

*< Well,'' said Emma «< that brings my fiower 
nearer to ourselves in its character, and I am 
determined to rank it first and best among all 
the fk>wers of the garden." 

«<Take care you do not become too parttp.l. 
Emma," replied her mamma' 'Smiling ; <*bv ^ 

1* 
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must confess it has oflten struck me» that among 
plants the Heart's--ease is what the children o£ 
God are among mankind.'' 

*« I think so to," said Emma, ** for the children 
of God are huml^lei and lowly » contented, and 
beautiful." ^ 

** In their lives and characters certainly beau* 
tiful," continued Mrs. Merton ; <* and their works 
done in faith and humility, with their sacrifices 
of praise, when presented through the Saviour'ij 
naediation, ascend as a sweet^smelling iocenst 
before the Lord." 

*« Mamma," exclaimed Emma earnestly, «I 
wish to be like the Heart's-ease." 

** It is my prayer that you may be what we 
are describing, my child, but without the espe* 
cial grace of God you cannot become so." 

<<In some things, mamma, I am even now a 
little like — for instance I am very contented." 

<*Have you met with any temptation to be 
otherwise, my dear ?" 

«* Oh yes, very oflten. I have sufiered a great 
many disappointments. It sometimes rains hard 
when 1 have set my whole heart upon going out 
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and I sec several things that I should like very 
much to have, but cannot get them ; — ^besides 
you know my Caitary bird died last spring; and 
my little puppy was lost, and the gardener pulled 
up my moss rose-tree. Then when my new bon- 
net came home, what an ugly shape it had ! and 
I must wear it all the summer and autumn. 

« I assure you, mamma, if I did not look on 
the best side of every thing, and try to be very 
contented, I should be a most unhappy little girl 
<^ — ^that is, I don't mean to praise myself' — see. 
ing her mother look grave-^--** nor to complain, 
as if mine was a hard case ; but I am quite sure 
from my bearing small troubles so well, that I 
could be very resigned under greater misfor- 
tunes." 

M I hope we shall both have the grace of re- 
mgnation imparted to us, Emma, since we are 
about to suffer adversity." 
• "Adversity, mamma! you suffer adversity! 
Oh I hope not indeed" — and she ran to her mo- 
ther, and looked up in her face with great anxi- 
ety. Mrs. Merton kissed her affectionately and 
said, "We shall yet have much to be very 
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tbaifkful for Emma, food and raiment^ and |l 
comfortable shelter: but the mercantile house 
to which the chief part of my fortune was en- 
trusted has failed, and we must leave this abodei 
jdismiss our servants, and retire to a very humble 
.cottage, such as the widow Smith lives in. Can 
you bear transplanting like the Heart's-ease 
EmmaT 

The little girl was too much confused by this 
unexpected intelligence, to give any answer. 
She looked around her at the pleasant room in 
whic^h she had so long been happy ; stole a glance 
through the window at the garden, then turned 
her eyes upon her mother, and began to cry. 

<« Those tears are natural," said Mrs. Merton, 
"but we must not indulge in selfish grief. I 
have a painful task before me, to break these ti- 
dings to my household, who have served me so 
faithfully, and who must now earn bread else- 
where. Come Emma, we will first seek for com- 
fort where alone it is to be found ; in all mise* 
ries and distress, it is the best wisdom to go to 
that friend who is most near, most willing, and 
inost able to help us ; such a friend is God : and 
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then in the strength that will be given us from, 
above, we will make the nece«sary preparations, 
for leaving this sweet home. Experience will 
teach us this great truth, that the grace of an Al- 
mighty Saviour alone can triumph over all trou- 
bles, and disappointments, and adversities, and 
when human expectations and human aids are 
at their lowest ebb, can roll in a tide of joy. 
which shall never retire or fail throughout 
eternity/' 

They went to Mrs. Merton^s dressing room, 
and there they prayed that He who had taught 
them to serve Him in prosperity, would keep 
them patient and cheerful in adversity, and cause 
all things to work together for good to them« 
The servants were then informed of the change 
in their lady's circumstances, thanked for their 
fidelity, and advised to seek other situations 
Emma stood by her mother's side with downcast 
eyes, and a full heart, while each of the domes- 
tics in turn received the thanks and admonitions 
of a mistress, who in her conduct towards them 
had never forgotten that she likewise had a Mas- 
ter in heaven : and had rendered to them what 
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was just and equal, caring for their souk, ilnd 
watching over' their conduct as every real Chris* 
tian master or mistress will do towards all who 
are brought under their direction. 



By giving up the house immediately Mrs. 
Merton was enabled to oblige the person into 
whose hands it came ; and having no establish- 
ment of his own, he was glad to continue the ser- 
vants in it ; so that Emma and her mamma, and 
one young girl, an orphan, who was kept to do 
the work of the cottage to which they were go- 
ing, prepared to leave the house in three or four 
days. 

Sad days these were to poor Emma — ^he strug- 
gled hard to appear cheerful in her mother's pre- 
sence, from a dread of adding to her trials ; but 
whenever she could escape to the pleasure grounds, 
she wandered about, indulging herself in the 
most extravagant regret, and suffering melan- 
choly to overpower her mind : she did not pray 
to t>e delivered from over-much sorrow ; she did 
not reflect that the sorrow of the world worketh 
death ; but finding a sort of pleasure in being ex- 
tremely miserable, without considering that it 
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was a reproach to Him who had permitted this 
distresa to come upon her family, she ro$imed 
about, taking a long leave of every spot, and in- 
creasing her regret, while her mother was seek- 
ing in prayer to have her afiections more entirely 
drawn from things on earth, and more steadily set 
on things above. Emma thought her grief very 
natural, and the indulgence of it quite innocent; 
but our corrupt nature requires to be watched, 
and its inclinations often checked : while no« 
thing is really innocent that unfits us for the per- 
formance of our daily duties, or makes it to ap- 
pear that the dealings of God towards us are 
hard and severe. 

By a strange contradiction, the more Emma 
difiered from her favourite flower, the more she 
loved and mourned over it- She employed her- 
self in carrying roots of it to every spot where it 
had not yet fixed itself, and in thki foolish occu- 
pation, wasted many hours that might have been 
devoted to consoling her poor mother, and to ixn- . 
proving this afflictive trial to her own advantage. 
<* It is only for a few days," thought Emma, but 
in these few days she acquired a taste for idling. 
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that weeks and months of application could 
scarcely overcome. 

At length the day arrived when they were to 
bid farewell to this spot; and very early in the 
morning both mother and daughter took a last 
survey of the garden and shrubbery. Neither 
was inclined to speak. - Emma carefully dug up 
several roots of Heart's-ease and deposited thecft 
in her little basket, among moss and grass, for thg 
purpose of adorning her new abode. At las.^ 
they turned into the walk that led from their 
grounds across a meadow, by which they could 
gain' the house in a different direction. Here 
Emma abruptly broke silence — ** Mamma, shall 
we never, never come back f 

''I shall come back my dear, probably before 
you," replied her mamma in a low voice, and 
looking towards the burying ground, which was 
at a short distance from whence they stood. 
' ^ Oh ! mamma, do let us go to the church* 
yard," cried Emma, hardly knowing why sHe 
wished it, yet feeling as if it would be a reliBf to 
her mother, and herself i^lso. 

To the church-yard they went ; and bent their 
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atepd to the spot where Emina^s father lay. A 
tomb covered his remains, which was railed in , 
and the long grass rose around it, and inserted 
itself between the iron bars. Th^re were rose 
trees too, growing from little slips, that Mrs. 
Merton had iset there two years before; and a 
tall yew tree, hanging its dark boughs over the 
tomb, gave a solemn and a beautiful effect to 
the scene. 

Emma felt composed by it, but lamented her 
selfish indulgence when she h^ard the deep sobs 
bursting from the bosom of her inother, to whom 
this spot was dearer than all that the house and 
garden contained ; and she set herself to repair 
the mischief that she seemed to have done, by 
speaking comfort to her mother in her way. 

«< Mamma, we ought it be very thankful even 
for the poor cottage we are going to, when we 

, ^ink what a small, dark, lonely dwelling papa 
has got here." 

I ••My love, we should be thankful for every 
tbing, sinoe all is mercy for above our deserts ; 
but I should be sorry indeed to consider this 
/our papa's dwelling." 
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" \Vhy is he not shut up there ?" 

** The earthly tabernacle of his body is mould- 
ering therey my Emma ; but he himself is nov«r 
clothed with immortality and dwelling in a build- 
ing of God» a house not made with handsy eter^ 
nal in the heavens. * Better is the day of death 
than the day of one's birth,' is the word of 
scripture. Better every way. With our birth 
begin our sufferings : our death ends them : our 
birth enters the best of men into a world, a wil- 
derness : our death enters the good into a world 
of glory." 

<<And we know that he is in heaven, because 
he was so good," added Emma. 

(« We know that he is in heaven," replied her 
mother, « because the Lord Jesus Christ has said, 

< He that believeth in me hath everlasting life.' 

< Though he were dead yet shall he live.' We 
are 'well assured .that your father's whole trust 
was placed in Him, who is the resurrection and 
the life : add far, indeed, he was from account- 
ing himself good, or resting any hope whatever 
on his own merits." 
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^But he was goodi notwithstanding/' said 
£inma. 

^ He was a faithful and a zealous servant of 
his heavenly Master, my child; he was the 
tenderest, the best of husbands, and fathers : he 
was meek and lewly, yet firm and undaunted 
in the cause of truth: never shrinking from a 
bold confession of his iaith in his crucified Re- 
deemer, nor abashed by the scorn of those who 
despised the holy name that he professed ; he 
was a Christian, Emma, in the fullest sense of 
the word." 

•«Yet, mamma, you seem to think he was not 
good enough to go to heaven." 

«* I will tell you," replied Mrs. Merton, «< what 
i heard him say to his sister who came to see 
him in his last illness, and who judged as you 
do. She beheld his perfect composure, wit. 
nessed his declaration of the happiness that he 
felt in the prospect of soon seeing his Saviour 
face to face ; and remarked to him, I always 
said that your death would be a happy one, 
Francis, because you have lived so good a life, 
and done your duty in every station so well. 
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Your papa raised his head and replied^ * Anne if 
I had no better hope before me than what the re* 
view of my conduct affords, I should say to the 
rocks fail on me ; and to the hills cover .me. i 
am a guilty and poliuled creature, born in sin, 
and sinning daily. If I look to the perfect law 
of Godf and then to my own heart, and life, 1 
must cry, < woe is me for I am undone! But I 
have an advocate with the Father, Jesos Christ 
the righteous, who is the propitiation for my sins^ 
His merits. His sufferings. His blood. His prom- 
ises, are what I desire to plead : and feeling that- 
J do rest on Him entirely, as the rock of my saK 
vation, I can rejoice with joy^nspeakable sind 
full of glory. The hope to which I have fled for 
refuge is that set before us in the Gospel : and 
that hope I have, as an anchor of the soul, botli 
sure and steadfast. On Christ is all my- depend- 
ance ; *and trusting in Him I can never b9 
ashamed.'*^ 

«* Ah ;" said Emma, with a sigh, •* I wish ( 
understood these things better !" 

*« God can reveal them to you, my dear : but 
you must diligently use the means appointed by 
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Him,' and by prdyer and watchfulness render the 
study of His word effectual to your improvement. 
We must depart, Emma : . and let the visit we 
have paid here dwell upon our minds, to moder- 
ate the painful feelings which we may experi- 
ence to-day ; for while looking forward to this 
lowly resting place for our bodies, and to an 
eternal inheritance of heavenly glory for our souls, 
it will seem a light thing to exchange one earth- 
ly abode for another. Trials and afflictions we 
must expect, in common with all our sinful race ; 
as a good bishop has expressed it, '^ Every man 
hath his turn.of sorrow : whereby, some more, 
some less, all men are in their tim^s miserable. 
I never yet could meet with the man, that com- 
plained not of somewhat. Before sorrow Come, 
I will prepare for it; when it is come, I will 
welcome it : when it goes, I will take but half 
a farewell of it ; as still expecting its return.' " 
Mrs. Merton slowly walked away : Emma 
lingered, hastily took a few roots of her plant 
from the basket, and committed them to the 
ground, as near the iron railing as she could ; 

2"^ 
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then hastened aHer her mother, and in a few 
hours left the home of her infancy. 

It was late before they reached their new 
abode. Emma had no inclination to examine it 
closely ; there was a little bare looking garden 
behind it, in which she set her plants, and then, 
fatigued and dissatisfied, retired to rest. 

In the morning her new situation was felt 
more keenly. Instead of the elegant hangings 
and damask curtains that adorned her former 
bed-chamber, she awoke to gaze upon walls sim- 
ply coloured with a blue wash, and plain white 
dimity window blinds. She had pictured to her. 
self such a cottage as she had seen near her 
father's grounds, half hid by stately trees, and 
covered with jessamine and honeysuckle ; but 
this was a new building, and very little veg- 
etation as yet appeared about it. The garden 
was small, unsheltered^ and principally stocked 
with useful herbs and roots, and a few young 
currant and gooseberry trees. The country 
around was flat and uninteresting, and as far aa 
Emma could perceive from her window, did not 
even afford a pleasant shady walk. She con 
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tinued leaning sullenly out at the little case- 
ment, until the kind voice of her mamma from 
the next room, called her from her meditation. 

They joined in prayer as usual, but Emma's 
mind was listless and not disposed for devotion. 
She did not feel the thankfulness that her mo* 
ther poured forth for the blessings yet spared to 
them ; and though, she thought it likely that 
the correction might be for their good, as her 
mamma acknowledged it to be ; yet she would 
rather have been without it ; and all those re- 
bellious feelings dwelt unchecked upon her 
thoughts, while kneeling before the throne of 
:Him who has said, <*I know the things that 
come into your minds, every one of them." 

Emma went down -stairs, and in the parlour 
she found a few geraniums and other plants, 
'whtch her mother had brought as a relic of their 
former home : but they only served to remind 
Emma of the green-house, the parterre, the lawn, 
the shrubbery, and the thousand sweet flowers 
that ahe was to see no more. She turned from 
them to the breakfast table, and secretly drew a 
mortifying comparison between the china service 
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which she was accustomed to use, and the plactn 
cottage furniture before her. All seemed wrong ; 
anc) in the selfish regret of her own heart, she 
felt not for her poor mother,- "whose change of 
circumstisinces must have pre^d more heavily 
on her, from witnessing the Very bad grace with 
which they were met by her little girl. All was 
>ilence, until Mrs. Merton, seeing a poor, crip, 
pled child, slowly passing by the garden rails, 
{)ointed her out to Emma, who first looked, and 
then peevishly said, <* I suppose we shall be treat- 
ed with the sight of such objects every day : wo 
must have blinds to this little ugly window." 

"The sight of such objects, Emma," replied 
her mamma, very gravely, " may be useful to 
curb the discontent and ingratitude of our own 
hearts." "^ 

Emma felt the reproof, but it only increased 
her suUenness. 

Mrs. Merton continued; " who made us to 
differ from the most wretched in body, the most 
depraved in mind of our fellow^creatures ? Was 
the afRuence to which we were born the recom- 
pence of our merits, or the fruit of any claim 
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that we h&d on Him whose the earth is, and all 
the fulness thereof? That helpless child Emmat 
on whom your delicate eye cannot bear to dwell* 
has a soul as immorta]« as precious in the sight 
of God» as yours can be : were she suddenly 
placed in the midst of the comforts that are yet 
spared to us, how great would be her wonder and 
thankfulness ! yet upon these mercies I fear you 
look down with disdain, because your inclinations 
have been gratified in things, of which the poor 
have no idea, and without which many a family 
in easy circumstances is grateful and happy." 

<*But mamma, id it not natural to feel the 
loss of these conveniences, considering one has 
really been always used to them V 

<«It is natural Emma, to the mind that has 
never learned to rise above the vain- things of 
this world; and which regards self-indulgence 
as the end of its being ; but how contrary to the 
profession of those who acknowledge as the rule 
of their faith tlie, word which says, • If ye live af- 
ter the flesh ye shall die.' < Love not the world 
if any rtian love the world, the love of the Fath- 
er is not in him." O my child ? if we would 
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more frequently consider that humbling declara- 
tion, < dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou re- 
turn,' if we would seriously reflect how little 
these human distinctions can avail in the mo- 
mentous concerns of eternity, we should prizo 
them as mere dross." 

Produced from the earth, for a season we bloom, 
But short the daration, and certain our doom : 
We fade as the leaf, in untimely decay. 
And our sins, like a whirlwind, have swept us awa) , 

The oak in its beauty, with majesty crown'd 
The shrub that but trails its Ipw branch on the ground * 
The poisonous weed, and the scent.breathing sweet 
Will min|rle their foliai^e in dust at our feet. 

What boots it O man, though thy station be high, 
And fortune may shine like a fair summer's sky 7 
A moment will check the free course of thy breath, 
And thou must lie down with the poorest in death. 

Alas for thy grandeur ! beneath thee is spread^ 
The worm : — and the worm may pa«sa over thy head , 
The song and this revel no more dost thou crave, 
All hushed in the silence and gloom of the grave. 

There are trees that shall bloom in the regions of biiw 
The Lord is their root, and their beauty is ibis ; 
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X 

fn righteousness planted, they see not decay. 
When earth and her dwellings shall vanish away. 

O better to spring like a blade from the ground. 
And humble and lowly, and mean to be found ; 
Than high in the world's leafy forest aspire, 
Prepared for tlie flames of unquenchable fire ! 

After breakfast, they resumed the business 
of Emma's education ; and while at her lessons, 
she felt all the bad effects of her late unreason- 
able wanderings at home : her eyes roved con- 
tinually towards the window, without any real 
wish to go out, and she was constantly changing 
her position and longing to vary her em ploy » 
ment. Her mother remarked it, and lamented 
the uneasiness which she witnessed, but knowing 
that no chastening for the present seemeth joy- 
ous, but grievious, she made allowances for the 
distress of her little girl ; and owned the neces. 
sity of the correction which she hoped would in 
the end yiBld the peaceable fruits of righteous- 
ness. She adored the wisdom and the love, by 
which the secret evil of her child's heart was. thus 
brought forth to view, and a remedy applied as 
•he humbly trustedr before it became more deep- 
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]y rooted. We are often disposed to mufmer at 
afflictions, not knowing what messages of mercy 
they may be made to bring, nor to what a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory, 
they may point the way. 

While Mrs. Merton was indulging these 
thoughts, and fostering a resigned and thankful- 
spirit, little Emma strolled through the garden, 
rather as a matter of form, than of inclination, 
and scarcely turned a look^ upo|i her Heart's, 
ease, which seemed to have lost its attractions 
by becoming a resident in a spot she so much 
disliked. Dinner brought a renewal of the com« 
parisons which she had made at the breakfast 
table ; and her mamma being employed all the 
evening in writing letters, Emma languidly took 
out and arranged her little treasuries of books 
and toys, and went to bed as melancholy as she 
had risen. 

The next day she made some few attempts td 
be more cheerful, but without seeking by prayef 
or serious reflection to impress on her mind the 
sinfulness of the repinings in which she had in. 
dulged. She was tired of being miserable, and 
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wished to recover her usual gaiety ; but found 
herself unable to command her spirits, and un- 
willing to look up to the only true source of all 
consolation and happiness. 

In the evening her mamma accompanied he 
to the garden ; and after remarking how many 
useful things were contained in its small space* 
they stopped before the bed where Emma had 
placed her plants. They Were faint and wither- 
ing, the flowers dead, the leaves drooping, and 
discoloured, and all seemed past recovery. 

£mma looked at them with something like 
sullen satisfaction, and said, "Even Heart's, 
ease will not thrive here." " Heart's-ease does 
not thrive here, indeed," replied her mother, 
«<but whose is the fault? The flower cannot 
support itself, nor exist without the supply of 
moisture which a very little care would abund- 
antly furnish it with. I grieve to see your 
plants drooping thus, Emma, through your ne- 
glect ; but, my child, I grieve much more to 
witness the destruction of your own peace of 
mind, overrun by the weeds of discontent and 
pride* and loft unrefreshed by the showers of di« 
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vino grace, which you no longer seek to call 
down by prayer and watchfulness." 

Emma knew how well she deserved this re- 
buke ; she blushed, and stammered out, " But 
mamma, the change is so great, and so new— - 
after a little time I shall recover what I have 
lost," " Never, Emma, if you neglect the means 
of grace. You may indeed forget your morti- 
fications, and become reconciled by habit to 
your new condition; but as soon shall those 
flowers bloom again, without the aid of earth, 
air, or water, as your spirit know the pleasant, 
ness of God's peace, while you indulge all these 
natural and evil feelings, and go on frowardly in 
the way of your own heart." 

" Why mamma, do not you regret the change, 
and the loss of so many delightful things ?" 

<^ Perhaps I do, too much, Emma, but I hope 
the comforts of God's word are not lost upon 
me : when the Son of God came to suffer for pay 
sins, he had not where to lay his head: he de- 
pended upon the bounty of his disciples, for his 
daily meal, and I confess the view of that cot.- 
tage, and our comparative wealth, constrains me 
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to cry out, * I am not Worthy of the least of thy 
mercies !' Let u? go to the Scriptures for com- 
fort. David the sweet Psalmist of Israel says, 
* This is my comfort in my affliction : for thy 
word hath quickened me.' Whilst performance 
of the promise of God is delayed,' we may be 
« rejoicing in hope,' and the promise is our < com- 
fort in affliction ;' a comfort divine, strong and 
lasting ; a comfort that will not, like all others, 
fail us when we most want it, in the day of sick- 
ness, darkness, distress, and at the hour of death ; 
but will always keep pace with our neoessities, 
increasing in proportion as the pleasures of the 
world decrease, and then becoming complete 
when they are no more. So powerful is the 
word of God to revive us, when dead either in 
sins or in sorrows — * Thy word hath quickened 
me.'" 

** Mamma," said Emma, *« I now see that I 
have been very wrong. I boasted that I was 
like the HeartVease, and could be contented 
any where ; but now both my flowers and my. 
self are perishing through my binful temper. 
I will remedy this mischief," and she ran to fetch 
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water, and poured it plentifully over the fading 
leaves. " Now," said she, " they will recover^ 
and you shall see how different a child I shall 
become." 

But the poor plants had been n^lected to 
long : thqy continued to wither, and>£mnia soon 
had the mortification to see them quite dead* 
Nor was this her Worst trouble, for she found 
that the Lord wi]l sometimes hide his eyes from 
those who have rejected his counsel, and who 
would none of his reproof. She was left, for a 
time, to suffer the greatest distress of mind ; 
and when looking upon the yellow leaves of her 
Heaft's-ease, she would ask herself with secret 
dread, *< what, if the Lord should leave me to 
perish also, and never more revive me with the 
dew of his mercy !" 

How gladly now would En^ma have changed 
the cottage so lately despised, for the poorest 
hovel in the land, if by so doing, she could have 
legained that sweet confidence which she once 
felt in approaching the throne of grace with her 
mamma, and addressing God as her reconciled 
Father, in. Christ Jesiis. Often did she repeat 
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the lines of a Veentifu^ bvmn that her moiraer 

had taught her , 

" Return, O holy dove, retail 

Sweet meesenger of rest ! 
I bate the fins that made thee mourn, 
- And drove thee from my breast." 

But little Emma was to be brought into yet 
deeper waters of trial before she was comforted* 
She was to experience more fully the truth of 
the Apostle's declaration, *< I know that in me, 
tha^ is in my flesh, dwelle(h no good thing," and 
to learn how many a stumbling block the enemy 
of OUT salvation can lay in the path of those who 
begin seriously to inquire after the way in which 
God has commanded his people to walk. 

It has been observed that Mrs. Merton still 
retained in her service a young girl whose or- 
plian state rendered her a fit object for such com- 
passionate care as her lady could yet show. 
Martha was several years older than Emma, aud 
early misfortunes had been so far blessed to her, 
as to excite a desire for more abiding comforts 
than this changeful world can give : but Martha 
was *< slow of heart to believe," and like too 
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many others she looked less into the word of God 
for confirmation of the truths which she heard, 
than to the actions of his professed servants, to 
discover how far their lived corresponded with 
the peculiar sanctity insisted on by them as in- 
separable from the Christian character. »Our 
Lord tells his disciples, that they are << as a city 
set on a hill, which cannot be hid," — we know 
how they are made *<a spectack to all men ;' 
and the adversary is ever on the watch to bias- 
pheme the Author and Finisher of their faith, if 
that faith fails to bear plenteous and untainted 
fruit which the supply of his grace is sufficient 
to produce in the conduct of the true believer 
Martha saw that her young lady considered her* 
self a pious character : her littlo books, selected 
by her mamma^ were all of the most profitabU 
description ;^ she was punctual in prayer, and 
read the scriptures daily, aloud. Martha had 
also heard her speak frequently with minglefl 
pity and censure of children, who, being less 
carefully instructed, were heedless of those things 
which belonged to their eternal peace : whose 
hearts were set on their toys, their amusements, 
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end foolish distinctions in dress : seeking to ouU 
shine each other in the display of fine clothes ; 
but totally reg&rdless of the inward adorning 
that the Apostle Paul recommends. Besides, 
Emma very often made use of scripture Ian. 
guage in blaming Martha for her occasional 
faults ; and took so much of the preacher on her- 
self, that it appeared quite natural for the girl to 
examine her practice very closely. 

It will be readily supposed by those who are 
at all accustomed to watch their own evil hearts, 
that Emma was too ready to vent upon Martha 
the ill- humour occasioned by her discontent and 
self-reproach, under the late reverse of fortune. 
She was indeea very careful tUat her mother 
should not witness such unbecoming conduct; 
but she frequently behaved in a most tyrannical 
manner to this servant girl: and then, to pre- 
vent her complaining to 'Mrs. Merton, she was 
obliged to bribe her with some present, or to 
make amends as she called it, by conversing 
with a degree of familiarity that lAer mamma 
would by no means have allowed of Nothing 
was more contrary to Mrs. Me?ton\ character. 
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than pride ; but she knew that it was no part of 
Christian humility to do away with the distinc- 
tions which God has been pleased to permit be- 
tween the various ranks and classes in society. 
She taught her little girl, both by doctrine and 
example, to be gentle, patient, and obliging to- 
wards inferiors ; but cautioned her against for- 
getting the respect due to herself by encourag- 
ing any thing like intimacy with those whose 
education and habits must render them unsuit- 
able companions for her. Until the reverses in 
their fortune took place, Emma had found no 
great difficulty in obeying her mother's precepts, 
in this instance : and she was both respected 
and loved by the domestics in her former abode. 
But now Martha had too often sufficient grounds 
for the remark, that it was no great matter to be 
good humoured when people had every thing at 
hand to content them : but that Miss Erama, in- 
stead of pitying her for having all the work, that 
so many had shared before, now thrown upon 
her alone, treated her worse than a slave, be- 
cause she could not do as much as three or foui 
people in as little time. Often adding, what s 
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sad thing it was, that Miss Emma's religion did 
not teach her to b^ more reasonable towards 
her fellow-creatures. 

Observations like this, Martha would occa«> 
sionally make, when she knew that Emma must 
overhear a great part of them : they irritated the 
little girl, roused the evil spirit of pride ; and 
very frequently provoked her to scold and threat- 
en, when she should rather have mourned in se- 
cret, and prayed for grace to contend against the 
feelings that exposed her to such mortifying re- 
proofs. It is by no means proper for servants 
to convey their remarks in Martha's ri^de man- 
ner ; though a truly Christian child will ever be 
thankful to the lowest inferior for a timely cau- 
tion, given in respectful and modest terms : if, 
howevery people by intemperate language and 
inconsistent conduct, expose themselves to the 
contempt of those around them, they must expect 
to be the subject of such observations as they 
would little like to hear* But a much higher 
principle should operate as a check on all unbe- 
cpming demeanour: the pernicious effect of 
their example^ is to harden others, through tho 
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deceitfulness of sin, both against just rebuke, 
when properly applied, and also against the stri- 
vings of the Spirit in their own bosoms, who, by 
the voice of conscience, reproves them of sin and 
of judgment. Satan furnishes them with ex. 
cuscs to stifle the warning voice. <*If those 
who know so much better what is right, than a 
poor ignorant servant can do, give way to every 
peevish and unreasonable humour, what can be 
expected from me ? And thus screening them- 
selves behind an evil example, they indulge the 
corrupt propensity of their own dispositions; 
and refusing to hearken, may perish, long after 
those who have so crueily promoted their de- 
struction, forget that they had seen them, but 
will not the Lord visit for these things? That 
the poor had the Gospel preached to them, was a 
distinguishing mark of his divine mission. To 
preach the Gospel to them he was anointed by 
the Father with the Holy Spirit ; and is it not 
a most awful thing to oppose that work in which 
the triune Jehovah has vouchsafed in an espe- 
cial manner to engage ? 

Mrs. Merton made a remark of this kind to 
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Emma, oD some occasion when she discovered 
an instance of improper conduct on her part to- 
wards Martha. Emma was both abashed and 
alarmed : <^ I am sure mamma, I had no inten- 
tion to do any thing so wicked ; nothing could 
bo farther from my thp^ughts." 

•*I believe it Emma/* replied her mother, 
'^but is your sin palliated by that want of con- 
sideration ? surely not : if the law of God was 
engraven on your heart, it would ever be present 
to your thoughtsy as a most powerful check upon 
evil suggestions. Our blessed Lord has bade U9 
take heed that we offend not one of his little 
ones- — the young, the poor, the weak pf his flock. 
If by neglecting to take heed, you commit this 
sin, and bring on yourself the woe denounced 
on him by whom the offence cometh, is the ven- 
geance of God to sleep, and his word to become 
void, because you suffer a slothful temper to 
wrap you in spiritual slumber V* 
I Emma attempted to excuse herself on the 
plea of their misfortunes having rendered her 
more hasty and peevish than she was naturally, 
dispoi^ed to be. 
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•< Tell me," said Mrs. Merton, « for what pur- 
pose are afflictions sent ?" receiving no answery 
she continued, " wherefore did the Lord lead the 
people of Israel for forty years through a wilder- 
ness, full of gloom and danger, beset by foes^ 
and keep them dependant on a daily miracle for 
their daily bread ?" 

Emma replied, <* to humble them, and to prove 
them, and to see what ivas in their hearts." 

**Yes; mark, to humble them, not to make 
them proud and passionate : to prove and shew 
them the evil already in their hearts, not to im- 
plant bad dispositions that never existed there 
before. Oh my child ! what accusation is this 
to bring against your Heavenly Father, when 
you would make the rod a root, not a corrector, 
of the deceit and desperate wickedness that 
reign in the heart of every unrenewed sinner ; 
and to6 obstinately cling even about that of the 
believer!" 

«*But, mamma, the temptation is so great. 
Tou don't khpw how provoking Martha soino' 
times is." 

** Temptation, my dear, b to be avoided ; we 



\ 
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are instructed to pray against it ; but, as the 
Lord sometimes sees it neccesary for the trial 
of our faith, we have a blessedness pronounced 
on him who endureth temptation: him, who, 
recollecting the promise that a way of escape 
shall ever be left open, pleads his own weakness, 
and casting himself upon the Lord in believing 
prayer, experiences that he can do all things 
through Christ who strengtheneth him. A state 
of afHuenco is fraught with many snares, calcu- 
lated to draw and beguile the soul from the con- 
templations of heavenly treasures, of this we 
have a proof in the young ruler who came to 
Christ, with a fair account of his past duties, 
and a professed desire to perform whatever 
might be further necessary to obtain eternal life : 
but when the searcher of hearts probed the se- 
cret unsoundness of his, by requiring him to re- 
nounce his worldly ^ealth, he was so entangled 
in its snares tliat he. went, away; turned his 
back on the Saviour, a:nd plunged into those 
things that would finally drown him in perdition. 
But, delusive as riches are, .poverty and sorrow 
have their perils too. It was in a season of pe- 

4 
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ciiliar privation, and bodily suffering that the 
great enemy approached the Son of God with 
his specious temptations : it was in the hour of 
personal danger* that Peter so lamentably fell. 
Satan, who overcame David . in the midst of 
sloth and luxury, defiling him with many sins, 
and leading him to pierce himself through with 
many sorrows, overwhelmed Job in the deepest 
penury, affliction, and anguish of body and mind, 
for the same hateful and cruel purpose. Row 
formidable is the power, how deadly the malice 
of this our inveterate foe ! Christians can boast 
that they are not ignorant of his devices ; yet 
how frequently is his very existence forgotten, 
at the moment when he is nearest to us : and 
how criminally negligent are we in not putting 
on the whole armour of God, the only defence 
against his overwhelming attacks !^' 

«< Mamma," said Emma, <* considering how 
very crafty and strong this enemy is, can it be 
wondered at if he often gets the better of a 
weak child like me ?" 

Mrs. M^i^ton shook her head — <* Your object is 
to justify yourself, as if Satan^s strength must 
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be too great against you ; but beware of that 
error. Have I not just said that we are too re- 
miss, in not wielding eur spiritual weapons 
against our spiritual foe ? Surely we are culpa, 
ble beyond all expression in consenting to the 
suggestions of the devil, who, let it ever be re- 
membered, can only tempt ; he cannot compel- 
To the weakest child is the encouragement as 
sure, as to the strongest and most experienced 
Christian, • Resist the devil and he will flee from 
you.' Who shall compel us for a moment to 
wear his chains, when we are invited to behold 
the mighty work wrought to deliver sinners 
* from the bondage of Satan,' and to make them 
« free indeed V Has not the Lord Jesus < through 
death destroyed him that hath the power of 
death, even the devil?' Are not all who be- 
lieve, < more than conquerors through him that 
loved us ?' The subtlety and power of your ad- 
versary do indeed call for incessant watchfulness 
and prayer ; but will never excuse your yielding 
in the smallest instance to his temptations." 

Thus constantly admonished, Emma learned 
more carefully to watch over her own heart ; 
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and the consequence was an increasing know. 
led{^e of herself, and a deepened view of the de- 
pravity with which that fountain of her thoughts, 
words, and actions, was tainted : until reduced 
almost to despair, she would secretly exclaim, 
*^ if out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh, what an evil treasure must be lodged 
in mine ! I bring forth from it nothing but evil 
things : I am constantly disgracing myself and 
disgusting others, by some new proof of a proud, 
wicked, contentious, and uncharitable disposi- 
tion. These cannot be the feelings of God's 
children ; for the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance, none of these things be- 
long to my character, and therefore I am not a 
Christian." In- this view of herself Emma was 
perfectly right ; she had never experienced the 
renewing power of the Holy Gliost, never put 
off that old man, the corrupt nature that was 
born with her, nor had she with her heart be« 
lieved unto salvation ; but Emma was quite 
wrong in the conclusion which she drew from 
this distressing survey. Supposing it impossiblo 
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to contend successfully against the enemy, who 
seemed to laugh to scorn all her feeble attempts 
at self-reformation, she wus completely discou- 
raged, and gave up the point, expecting to be 
converted by a miracle of grace at some future 
period; or, what was too frequently the case, 
driving the great subject of salvation entirely 
from her thoughts, and labouring on mere world- 
ly motives, for a more decent and becoming line 
of conduct ; laying a restraint on her temper, 
and persuading herself that by so doing she was 
rendering her character amiable and respectable. 
In all this she naet with little internal opposition: 
the enemy of souls cares not how moral and 
decorous, how benevolent and praiseworthy, our 
outward demeanour may become, so long as it is 
not founded on a regard to the divine command, 
a deep sense of God's holiness, and an entire 
dependance on His sacred influence, working in 
us that we may have a good will to do his plea- 
sure, and working with us when we have that 
good will. Emma at first wished the Lord to 
effect in her the change that she knew was 
requisite ; but to be a fellow worker together 
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with God, to do her part in it, by a lively faith, 
perseverance in prayer, and steady resistance 
against besetting sins, this was too arduous an 
undertaking for her slothful spirit; and while, 
through her tender mother's care, the seed of 
the word was still daily sown, she suffered a 
thousand weeds to spring up, and choke the soil, 
making it unfruitful, until her religion became 
a mere form ; and she rested content in the oh. 
servance of outward duties, indifferent to the 
most awakening calls of exhortation from with- 
out, and conscience from within. 

More than two years thus passed away, and 
Emma improved in every thing but the most 
important of all — she grew in stature, but not in 
grace : her features were pleasing, but her real 
character unlovely ; her manners were insinuate 
ing, but her temper wo -Idly, and her thoughts 
unholy. In every branch of education that her 
mother, herself highly accomplished, continued 
to exercise her in, she excelled : but alas ! what 
availed these external decorations, while her 
soul waff secretly perishing for lack of that 
knowledge which she was too indolent to seek ! 
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She had now entered her fifteenth year, and 
a new source of anxiety assailed her, which 
strongly roused her feelings ; Mrs. Merton was 
of a delicate constitution, and since the death 
of her hushand she had not recovered from the 
effects of her long and anxious attendance upon 
him through a painful illness. Emma was ac- 
customed to see her mamma look pale, and eat 
little ; but now she was becoming so very thin, 
and her appetite was so entirely gone, and her 
whole appearance shewed such extreme weak- 
ness, that Emma began to be very much fright- 
ened about her. 

The clergyman of the parish died ; and his 
successor was a most pious and excellent minis- 
ter : he soon heard of the reverse in Mrs. Mer 
' ton's fortune, and observed her quiet devout at 
tendance, upon the outward ordinances of reli 
gion. He felt more interested because of hoi 
sickly appearance, and the anxious looks of hei 
daughter. He took an opportunity of calling at 
the cottage, and offered his friendship and ser 
vices with so much sincere friendship, that Mrsi 
Merton gladly accepted them. 
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Mr. Selljy, that was the minister's name, had 
a daughter two years older than Emma. Mary 
Selby was pious, cheerful, active, and always 
looking out for opportunities of doing good. 
She used to say, ** there are younger girls than 
me buried in the church-yard, and if I am called 
away also, I must not be found like the foolish 
virgins, sleeping in idleness, without oil in my 
lamp. There is much for such as me to do ; 
many poor children are ignorant of what I am 
made happy by knowing, that Jesus Christ is 
the Saviour of all who believe, and that they 
who name his name are required to depart from 
iniquity. I must assist to teach these poor chil- 
dren : and I must earn a little, and save a little, 
to give to those who are sending Bibles and 
Missionaries to the heathen, and the Jews." 
With these feelings, it will be believed that 
Mary was seldom idle. Between her school and 
her other work, she found that it was pleasant to 
redeem the time, and improve it. Of Emma 
she soon became so fond that there was some 
danger of her being drawn off from her usua/ 
employments by her society ; but Mary watched 
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against the temptation, and instead of being 
idle herself, taught Emma to be industrious. 

It will readily be believed that such a com- 
panion was a great acquisition to our poor Em- 
ma, even in a worldly point of view : for she had 
scarcely an acquaintance of an age suitable to 
her own ; and since Mrs. Merton became so ex- 
ceedingly weak, her daughter had little inclina- 
tion, and less opportunity for any society beyond 
the walls of their own cottage, until this happy 
arrival at the parsonage. It was no small com- 
fort to find a sympathizing friend in whose indul- 
gent ear she could pour forth her complaints and 
anxieties respecting her mother : but in moro 
important matters the bene6t which she derived 
from associating with Mary, was incalculable. 
Satisfied that Mrs. Merton was most sincerely 
pious, and observing the correct manner of Em- 
raa, the Selbys concluded that her daughter, 
though more reserved in her expressions, was 
equally influenced by the spirit of Christianity. 
Mary, indeed sometimes doubted : but the un- 
certainty only increased her anxiety to render 
her conversation as profitable as possible to l:cr 
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young companion. She consulted her on many 
laudable plans for the temporal comfort and spirit, 
ual improvement of the poor around them ; she 
read with her the most interesting and affecting 
details of the progress of divine truth, at home 
and abroad ; often inviting her to join in prayer 
for the fulfilment of that glorious time, when, 
from the rising of the sun even to the going 
down of the same, the Lord's name shall be 
great among the gentiles, and in every place in- 
cense shall be offered unto His name, and a pure 
offering. When the Lord shall have turned 
again the captivity of Zion, and all Israel shall 
be saved. Over such passages as these, Mary 
would even weep for joy, as she traced in the 
great work so auspiciously commenced through, 
out the world, the dawn of an eternal day. 
" Think dear Emma," she would say, " how 
great a cause for humble thankfulness have we, 
not only in being permitted to behold these 
things, but in reflecting that our own country is 
made the first, the most distinguished instru- 
ment, in promoting the Lord's gracious pur]>oses ! 
Look at this small speck on the globe. The 
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British dominions, long receiving the Gospel, 
and the abundant grace of Christ, are now hke 
a little fountain supplying a majestic river, dispers- 
ing the treasure over the earth, in a constantly 
augmenting stream of blessings !'' 

Emma saw so much to admire as well as to 
love in her new friend, that she often spoke to 
her in the language of commendation, which 
Mary failed not to check and reprove. She 
would say, " You compare me, Emma, with 
those unhappy persons who scarcely know that 
they have immortal souls, and who never reflect 
that they must stand before the judginent seat 
of Christ, and give account of themselves to 
Him who cannot be deceived. Poor creatures . 
they do not consider that our time and all the 
advantages enjoyed by us are but lent, and to be 
employed for the glory of Him who entrusts us 
with them. When, in the sixteenth chapter of 
St. Luke, I meet with those words : * Give an 
account of thy stewardship, for thou mayest be 
no longer steward,' I am led to serious reflection* 
I know this passage concerns me : and *«\at a 
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careless unfaithful steward I have been of all 
the blessings committed to my care '" 

" You judge yourself very severely, dear 
Mary," said Emma. «* Nobody else thinks sc 
of you." 

"And if I do judge myself," she replied, "i* 
is but what I am commanded to do. By exam- 
ining; with sincerity and prayer, our own con- 
duct and motivest we are enabled to sco what is 
wrong, and directed where, especially, to strive 
against ourselves. This, I suppose is what the 
Apostle Paul means, when he says, * judge your- 
selves brethren, that ye be not judged of the Lord.' 
As to what others think of me, there are two 
texts from the same Apostle^ that serve to pre- 
vent my being much affected by that. He 
speaks of some, who • measuring themselves by 
themselves,' are not wise. This arms me against 
such dangerous commendations as yours, dear 
Emma. And when I am blamed or ridiculed 
for following what I know to be my duty, I cnu 
in ray heart, I hope, without anymngry or con* 
tcniptuous feeling, address such censors thus: 
« with me it is a very small thing that I should 
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Tie jauc;v^(i C jkai or of any man's jadgment.' I 
Know trat He vho judgeth me is the Lord* — 
who will b in<^ vo light the hidden things of dark*' 
Ties^s And make vridnifest the counsels of the 
heart/ " 

" Yon seem," wid Emnf&, «« to have a text of 
Scripture ready for every occasion." 

" If I have not." answered Mary, " it is my 
own fault. God h«9 given us his word as < a 
lamp unto our feet, and a light unto our paths ;' 
hut to what purpose, if we do not take it abroad 
with us, when we walk in this dangerous worW ?" 

" But how can you remember so much of it ?" 
asked Emma. 

**I know my need of such defence and direc- 
tion : and I pray constantly to have the law of 
God put into my mind, and written on my heart : 
then, too, I have the assistance of pious parents, 
who point out to me the passages most profitable 
for one of my youth and inexperience. I endeav- 
our to read the Bible not as a matter of form, 
or of merit, as I fear some ignorant young persons 
do ; but as I should listen to directions, by which 
alone I could escape straying into the haunts of 

5 
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wild beasts, or falling from the edge of a preci- 
pice, when about to undertake a long and difll- 
cult journey." 

•« You make me fear that I never yet have 
read the Scriptures properly," observed Emma 
" Then begin to-day,*' said Mary, »• Delay not , 
it is not your bodily safety, but the eternal in- 
terest of your immortal soul that depends on it. 
God gave his book to be studied ; and has an- 
nexed a blessing to the devout observance of 
his command ; while those who neglect it go on 
in darkness, and stumble, perhaps to fall for|<« 



ever." 



In the world a trembling stranger, 

Shall I slight a heavenly guide 1 
Wherefore roam in fear and danger, 

When the Lord would help provide : 
Snares and perils spread before me, 

Welcome be the beam that shews 
Every evil brooding o'er me, 

Each device of crafty foes. 

While the page of truth perusing, 
Lord, do thou unseal mine eyes ; 

So the triflers part refusing, 
I should run to reach the prize. 
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« 

On my solemn thought impressing 
Things eternal, though unseen ; 

Bid me scorn the worldling's blessing, 
Joys unstable, poor and mean. 

When thy law, declar'd in thunder, 

Makes my guilty soiif afraid ; 
Let me speed, in grateful wonder, 

To the rock's protecting shade. 
Blessed Jesus — Rock of ages I 

Holy Spirit ! help I crave ; 
When I search the sacred pages, 

On my soul the words engrave I 

Mary repeated these lines with great feeling ; 
and Emma was much affected by the conversa- 
tion. She secretly compared the eagerness of 
her friend in seeking instruction from the Scrip, 
tures, and her anxiety to keep constantly on her 
mind all that she there learned, with her own 
cold, careless performance of what she dared not 
entirely neglect. "I feel as if I had omitted a 
duty, when I do not read a chapter in the Bible," 
thought Emma ; ** and when I do so, as if I had 
performed an act of obedience ; but I have not 
prayed as Mary does, to remember what I read 
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continually afterwards ; mamma tells ipe to do 
so, and, I know, she does it herself: how came 
I to neglect such a great duty ? I will begin 
this very day, as Mary advises me, and never 
again omit it." 

But poor Emma l«und it more easy to make 
this good resolution than to abide by it. Some- 
thing was constantly intervening to call off her 
attention ; frequently she delayed the reading 
of her Bible for half-an-hour, and found the op- 
portunity gone, through successive interruptions. 
Besides — and she felt it the worst of all obsta- 
cles — there was in her heart an unwillingness to 
persevere steadily in the course of reading and 
meditation, that she had marked out for herself: 
and trifles were not more ready to intrude than 
she was to give her attention to them ; although 
a sad, comfortless, and guilty feeling seemed to 
embitter her mind all the day long, when the 
duty had been unattended to. 

Despairing at last of ever becoming like 
Mary in this respect, she resolved to give up the 
attempt altogether : but her looks were so over- 
cast in consequence, that her watchful molher 
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felt assured some new trouble pressed upon the 
evidently humbled heart of her child. By the 
affectionate enquiries of Mrs. Merton, Emma 
was induced to tell the whole truth. Her ma. 
ma secretly thanked the Lord who had blessed 
her daughter with a friend so truly valuable ; 
and replied to Emma's sad recital of her dis- 
couragements and despair. " What you com- 
plain of, my love, is the general experience of 
all who diligently set themselves to enquire af- 
ter the things that belong unto their peace. 
Let the constant obstructions with which you 
meet, keep you watchful against an enemy 
whom you find so eager to throw every stumbling, 
block in your way: and while you feel your 
own proneness to turn aside after all the idle 
baits that he would allure you with, consider, 
both how very much, so evil and thankless a na* 
ture needs the renewing of the Holy Ghost, and 
how great is the mercy and compassion that can 
BO long bear with our deeply rooted sinfulness !" 

" But mamma," said Emma, " I never, never 
can keep to Mary's rule ; and I must give it up " 

* I grieve to hear my Emma use such lan- 

5* 
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guage. I have seen you roused to double exer- 
tion, when any difficulty impeded your studies, 
or opposed the gratification of your wishes ; is 
it only in the trifles of this fleeting life that you 
can persevere, while the great and eternal busi- 
ness of salvation is to be laid aside so readily at 
the first obstacle ?" 

Emma hung her head. <* You know, mamma, 
I am too weak and sinful to do any thing right 
of myself; and I do not feel as if any help was 
given me from above." 

«« What help can you require, my child, be- 
yond that so freely and impressively promised by 
our Lord? Find the eleventh chapter of St. 
Luke, and read the ninth, and four following 
verses." Emma read. " And I say unto you, 
ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and you 
shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you. For every one that asketh, receiveth ; 
and he that seekcth, findeth ; and to him that 
knocketh, it shall be opened. If a son shall ask 
bread of any of you that is a father, will he give 
him a stone ? or if he ask a fish, will he for a 
fish, give him a serpent ? Or if he shall ask an 
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egg, will he offer him a scorpion ? If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children ; how much more shall your heav- 
enly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask him? "Now," continued Mrs. Merton, 
"our blessed Lord here shews us the natural in- 
clination of an earthly parent to supply the 
wants of his offspring, and the improbability 6f^ 
his disappointing their reliance on his care and 
judgment. Is there no comfortable help pro- 
mised in the concluding words, ' If ye then, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren ; how much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him V Is 
there no confidence inspired by the positive assur. 
ance, < I say unto you, ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you V " 

"Ah! yes, mamma; it is very encouraging." 
" Then go, my child, into my dressing-room," 
said Mrs. Merton, " take that portion of Scrip- 
ture to meditate and pray over ; and be assured 
the promise is unto you, as much as to any who 
heard it uttered." 



% 
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Emma gladly obeyed : and as she went, could 
not but acknowledge that help was already sent, 
in the counsel and assistance of her mother. 

Emma repeated all this to Mary, at their nex 
meeting : who replied, ** It is with you as it was 
with me : and you must learn to wait the Lord's 
leisure. He often makes his people wait, for a 
trial of their faith and patience : and you must 
remember that we are told to consider Him who 
endured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself, lest we be weary and faint in our 
minds." 

"What do you understand by that?" said 
Emma, Mary replied, ''Papa tells ma the 
apostle means to direct our attention, under all 
troubles, and persecutions, and hindrances, from 
without or within, to the Lord Jesus, who pa- 
tiently endured more than we can imagine, to 
accomplish the great work of our salvation : and 
the recollection of whose sufierings must make 
us ready cheerfully to encounter whatever he 
permits to molest us, while we are running the 
race set before us, to obtain the inheritance 
which He has laid up for us in heaven." 
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Thus assisted and admonished, Emma was 
able to persevere in her wise resolution ; always 
praying to be kept steadfast in the work of the 
Lord. She found the promise fulfilled to her, 
and many a warning or encouraging text was 
brought to her mind, to check the rising mur* 
mur of discontent, to combat the spirit of sloth 
and self-indulgence, and to lead her onward iu 
the narrow path, overhung as it was by a dark 
cloud, that constantly saddened her mind as she 
looked on the drooping form and faded counte- 
nance of a parent, rendered daily more dear to 
the child who now felt the full value of her in- 
structions and example. 

Mr. Selby was in very easy circumstance?, 
and managed to convey many comforts to the 
cottagers that their means could not have af. 
forded them ; but above all he supplied them 
liberally with the consolations of real religion. 
In his visits to them Mary usually accompanied 
him : very often she went alone, to carry some 
little delicacy in her small basket ; and by her 
manner of offering it she made it doubly wel- 
come to the poor invalid ; for Mrs. Merton soon 
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became too weak to go beyond the narrow bounds 
of her own garden, and the adjoining ground. 
One afternoon in autumn, the two young friends 
were rambling there, and Mrs. Merton slowly 
following them ; when a bird that appeared to 
have been lamed in its wing, hopped before them 
on the path, and endeavoured to get away — 
they pursued it to a corner of the field, but it 
made its escape through the hedge. Emma 
stooped to look after it, and discovered a profu- 
sion of her old favourites, the Heart's-ease, blow- 
ing on the bank, in the richest beauty. 

** Oh ! mamma, mamma," she exclaimed, ** I 
have found" — r- and there she stopped, with 
the painful recollections that arose at the mo- 
ment. 

«<You have found some old friends, I believe, 
Emma, " replied her mother. 

«* Why no, mamma, not exactly so : but of 
that race." 

" Some of the very same that my Emma 
brought from her home," said Mrs. Merton. 

«* Impossible, mamma." 

«« Not at all, my dear : I foresaw from the un* 
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happy nature of your feelings at the time, that 
your Hea/t's-ease would command but little of 
your care , and after you were gone to rest,, on 
the evening of your arrival, I removed a root 
from the garden to this spot ; to prove whether, 
under proper treatment, Reart's-ease would not 
thrive even here." 

^ Oh ! my dear mamma, what a lessson those 
flowers give me !" 

" A sweet lesson," said Mary, *< that shews us 
what we may learn by considering the lilies of 
the field how they grow." 

" Yes," added Mrs. Merton, « Ho who clothes 
them, will not only give us covering for our 
bodies, but will also adorn us. with humility, 
meekness, patience, and every fruit of the Spirit, 
if such be our desire. Let us but do our part, 
as faithful labourers ; and see here a proof that 
He will not fail to perform His." 

<* Sweet little flower," thought Emma, as she 
placed one in her bosom, "you shall be my 
preacher." 

It was not long after this, that Mrs. Merton 
became quite unable to leave her bed , and the 
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medical gentleman whom Mr. Selby had intro 
duced to her, confessed that he had no hope of 
seeing her quit it alive. Emma nursed her mo. 
ther with the tenderest care ; and Mary short- 
ened the time usually allotted to her other char- 
itable works, to share the task — "For," thought 
she, *< here are the fatherless and the widow in 
affliction, looking to \xs for succour; and He 
has said, < I will have mercy and not sacrifice.* 
My Bible and Missionary box may be less full ; 
but this present work is given to me, and I must 
do it with all my might." And so indeed she 
did ; for when Mrs. Merton became much worse, 
she asked and obtained leave of her parents to 
stay entirely with Emma, and a clever old nurse, 
whom Mr. Selby had sent to attend the cottage. 
The Heart's-ease, from the fields, still formed 
a part in every boquet which the girls prepared 
for their beloved, but dying charge ; and Mrs. 
Merton would smile as she bade Emma observe 
how well it graced a sick room ; often outliving 
all the flowers from the garden, and expanding 
one little bud after another, as if still in its na- 
tive soil. 
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«I never loved it so well," said Emma, trying 
to hide her tears, " as since it cheered your pain- 
ful hours, mamma." 

**I cannot help preferring Hyacinths, and 
other bulbous roots," remarked Mary. 

« Why, my dear ?" 

** Because they give a more striking idea of 
ihe resurrection, madam. When 1 bury such a 
thing in the earth, and consider what a different 
and lovely object' will arise, I seem to compre- 
hend the feeling under which St. Paul wrote the 
fifteenth chapter of his first epistle to the Cor- 
inthians — it fills my mind with such delightful 
hopes and anticipations." 

« Yet I cannot give up my Heart's-ease," said 
JBmma. 

"The Lord has given us," said Mrs. Merton, 

« a great variety of beautiful types, my children : 

one flower may more aptly represent to us the 

mortal life, another the future state of the Chris- 

tian, while all proclaim the tidings of their Ma. 

ker's power, and providential care. — ^Nothing is 

formed in vain : whatever we overlook, in this 

wide and wonderful creation, is a loss to our« 

6 
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selves; for all speak eloquently of Him for 
whose pleasure Ihey are and were created." 

" But some arc so small that we cannot ex- 
amine them," said Emma. 

" Yes," replied her mother, " man, as he ap- 
proaches farther in science, makes new discov- 
eries of his own ignorance. The solar micros- 
cope, an instrument that magnifies every object 
to many thousand times its natural size, shews 
a small tufit of the common grass, when running 
to seed, in inconceivable beauty, as the richest 
flower of delicate green, studded and fringed with 
silver — a most magnificent object, yet trod under 
our feet without a thought. When the apostle 
declares the glory of man to be as the flower of 
grass, he likens it to one of the most beautiful as 
well as fragile things in nature : ^ the wind pass- 
cth over it, and it is gone — but the word of the 
Lord endureth for ever ;' and that is the word 
of the Gospel, which brings to light, life, and 
immortality, and shews to our sight of faith, a 
glory that cannot fade." 

In such conversations as these, Mrs. Merton 
passed the hours, when she had strength sufS- 
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cieDt ; and in listening to the blessed word of 
life, accompanied, as it always was, with united 
prayer, and frequently with the plain and forci 
ble exposition of the pious Mr. Selby. 

That kind minister had visited Mrs. Merton 
one day, and delicately told her, that on her de- 
parture it was the wish of himself and his wife, to 
recetve Emma as an inmate of their house, and 
to educate her with their Mary. The heart of 
Mrs. Merton sang for joy at this intimation ; 
and since an allowance was reserved for Emma 
in the wreck of their property, that would pre- 
vent her ever being a burden on these generous 
friends, she had no difficulty in accepting the 
ofTei . 

On that night she was so ill that Mary and 
Emma would not leave her apartment ; and 
Mrs. Merton, conscious that the hand of death 
was updh her, did not wish to deprive them of a 
scene so awful and so instructive. 

After a time she appeared to slumber, and 
Mary whispered to Emma, "Now let us read 
together and pray.'' 
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"Let US read," replied Emma, " the last chap« 
ter of Hosea." 

« Why that ?" asked Mary. 

" Because," said Emma, " that chapter hrought 
so much comfort to me, when my own sinfulness 
had made me so very miserable ; it helped me 
to praise the Lord, when I felt that his anger 
began to be turned a^ay ; arid it suits me aow, 
because it assures me that in Him the fatherless 
findeth mercy." 

They read the chapter, and Mary could not 
but feel how applicable it was to poor Emma. 

They prayed, and then Mary said, " You are 
much supported, dear Emma." 

« Yes, I am," she replied, while wiping away 
the tears that streamed down her cheeks. 

" My mother is about to be taken away from 
this world, to eternal glory, but my loss will be 
her great gain. If I could tell you, Mary, all 
that passed in my mind for some months after 
our first acquaintance, you would say the Lord 
is wonderful indeed in His doings towards the 
children of men. If I had not been so correct, 
ed. My soul would have been lost : and if I had 
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not been so comforted, my heart would have 
broken. And it would break now," she added, 
looking towards the bed, and sobbing, "only 
that I know where she is going." 

"Yes, my dear Emma," said Mary, "is there 
not comfort in that ? The day of human life, is 
*a day of trouble,' a day of darkness and gloom. 
iDess, which nothing can brighten, but the light 
of God's countenance ; nothing can render com- 
fortable, but a speedy answer of mercy and peace 
from above. When heart and flesh fail, to find 
the Lord your rock, your fortress, your deliverer, 
your God, your strength in whom you can trust, 
your buckler, and the horn of your salvation, and 
your high tower. Sweet names ! we know little 
of our wants and dangers, or we should better 
feel how impossible it would be to spare one of 
the many titles and characters under which He 
makes himself known to us. — What comfort 
could we take from all these glorious sayings if 
we did not know that Jesus is Lord, yea Lord 
of lords, one with the Father, God over all, 
blessed for ever? His sufferings as man, can 
atone for the sins of a guilty world. — I love to 

6* 
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think of the Lord Jesus now, as holding the keys 
of death and of hell — as *'He that shutteth and 
no man openeth ; that opencth and no man 
shutteth." 

" Yes," added Emma, " He which was dead 
and is alive." ( 

" And therefore," said Mary, " because he was 
dead and is alive, he says unto us, * Fear not. .' 
Death is no longer an object of fear ; for the 
Lord Jesus has been in the grave, to overcome 
him who hath the power of death, that is the 
devil. And since he is God, we are sure he has 
power to quicken whom he will, and to fulfil his 
promise — He has said, * Because I live, ye shall 
live also.' I could not trust a Saviour who was 
less than Almighty. Let us be thankful then 
that our young minds are impressed with these 
precious truths. How many, even at this hour, 
may be watching the last breath of those who are 
no less dear to them than this departing soul is 
to us : they think of heaven as a desirable place; 
and recollecting all that was most endearing in 
the character and conduct of the object before 
them, they look upon eternal life as the sure re. 
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ward of such au amiable person. Alas ! how 
many believe that a decent attention to outward 
duties, and a patient submission to sickness or 
sorrow, shall be crowned with glory, and honour, 
and immortality!" *«They do not consider," 
Emma replied, " that their worst sufferings are 
infinitely less than they deserve, if it was only 
because the best that they can do falls so far 
short of what God requires. And their obedi- 
ence would not purchase heaven if it was perfect, 
for you know the Lord bids us confess that we 
are unprofitable servants, after doing all, it is no 
more than our duty— and by the deeds of the 
law can no flesh be justified." Mary remarked, 
*< the low notions that people in general have of 
heaven make them suppose it is so easily earned. 
Do they consider that ' eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him ?' — do they know what it is 
to see His face, and have His name written in 
their foreheads ; to be a pilllar in His temple and 
to go no more out ? The soul must be fitted and 
prepared to enjoy the glories of heaven, by mak- 



\ 
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ing communion with God, in prayer, and in His 
word and service, its delight on earth. If these 
things are strange or wearisome to us now, they 
would be so then. The most beautiful scenery 
has no charms for the blind, nor the sweetest 
music for the deaf; nor could the presence of 
glorified spirits, of holy angels, and of God him- 
self, delight the soul that continues * earthly, 
sensual, devilish,' — such are all who have not 
been born again." 

** Yet how many die in this false peace," said 
Emma, " they have no bands in their death ; but 
the delusion in which they perish is their own 
choice. They know that the Bible reveals God's 
will to man : they are aware that unless they do 
His will, they cannot please Him : yet they put 
that book aside, and marking out a path of du- 
ties of their own choosing, they determine to 
get to heaven by that broad road, rather than 
seek the one narrow way that He has appointed 
It is so wonderful to see God's word neglected 
where His "name is confes,sed, and His worship 
carried on, that if we did not clearly behold it 
we could scarcely believe it possible," 
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. <« My mamma never neglected it," said Em- 
ma ; <' in prosperity it seemed to keep her hum- 
ble; and in adversity to make her cheerful; 
while, as you well know, it has been the best 
medicine to her in sickness, and now smooths 
the bed -of death," — ^her heart was too full to say 
more. 

« It has lighted her steps," exclaimed Mary, 
** to the entrance of the valley of the shadow of 
death : and now the Lord himself will be her 
light and support, whilst she is passing through 
that valley." 

«* Oh yes," said Emma with animation, «< the 
Lord will surely come : He says * I go to pre- 
pare a place for you ; and if I go and prepare a 
nlace for you, I will come again and receive you 
unto myself ; that where I am, there ye may bo 
also.' " 

Mrs. Merton extended her hand to her child, 
and in a faint voice said, << Here is a word of 
comfort from that well-spring of consolation, the 
Holy Bible. David could say, when in afflic- 
tion, ' My flesh and my heart faileth ; but God 
IS the strength of my heart and my portion for 
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ever.' He said this because he could also say, 
'Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there 
is none upon earth that I desire besides thee.' 
* In his presence there is fulness of joy ; and at 
his right hand there are pleasures for evermore,' " 

They drew nearer to her, and she went on. 

" » The sting of death is sin.' You have felt 
the sharpness of that sting, my Emma, in the 
days of your health. O remember, then, how 
terrible it must be when heart and flesh are fail- 
ing? Remember Him who alone can take it 
away ; and so live to Him, that in a dying hour 
He may not forsake you. It is sweet to be 
stayed on Him ; it is sweet to feel, when ap 
proaching the deep waters of death, that 

' Safe is the expanded wave, 
Gentle as a summer's eve ; 
Not one object of his care 
Ever suffered sliipwreck there.' " 

Mrs. Merton paused, for she was exhausted : 
yet her lips moved in prayer, and there was a 
lovely smile upon them. The young girls fell 
; we-struck; and pressed close to each other'« 
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side. The good old nurse passed her arms 
around thera. 

<' There is nothing terrible in death, my chil- 
dren," said she, ^' when we know that it is the 
gate of life." 

"Nothing terrible, nothing, nothing," said 
Mrs. Merton. 

Mary bent down her head, and ventured to 
whisper, "Thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ." 

" Thanks, thanks be to God," repeated Mrs. 
Merton, and expired. 

It was on a very chill evening, quite after the 
close of autumn, that Emma and Mary visited 
the spot where Mr. and Mrs. Merton were laid 
to rest. Mr. Selby had taken them there to en- 
joy this sad satisfaction. The wind whistled 
through the yew tree, and its dark branches 
waved like the plume of a hearse. The grass 
was yellow and matted, the rose trees were bare 
all looked dreary and melancholy ; but the ling- 
ering blossoms of the Heart 's-ease yet shone 
amid the scene of desolation, and peeped from 
among the dry stalks and shrivelled leaves that 
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surrounded them. {Emma looked: she smiled 
through her tears ; a sensation of delight stole 
over her spirit, and as she turned away from the 
beloved spot, she murmured, 

*< These sweet little flowers thrive every 
where." 
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In a small market town, very respectably in« 
habited, dwelt a carpenter named George Hardy. 
He was an active, good mechanic : and being 
the only person in that place' who could under- 
take the finer sort of work, he had sufficient em- 
ployment among the gentry. The articles which 
they ordered were usually made with neatness, 
but with so little regard to punctuality, that the 
patience of the customers was generally ex- 
hausted by repeated delays in the execution of 
them. If promises had been sufficient, they had 
them in plenty ; l)ut promising is one thing, and 
performing is another. Hardy knew it would be 
more inconvenient to most of his customers to 
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send to the next town, than to wait his leisure , 
he therefore bore very quietly their complaints 
and reproaches, and took his own time in com. 
pleting their orders ; still ^ pacifying'' them as 
he called it, with positive assurances that they 
should be performed immediately. Like too 
many other tradesmen, he accustomed himself 
to this kind of deceit, until it became so settled 
a habit, that his conscience scarcely reproached 
him with the falsehood which he daily uttered^ — 
he paid little regard to the word of God, or he 
would have found that his promises were un- 
truths, his deceits were lies. If Hardy w^s re- 
minded by his friends of the sinfulness of this 
practicey Ijte would speak of the trifling nature of 
the ofience ; and say, that the success of his busi- 
ness depended on keeping his customers in good 
humour. But there is no such thing as a trifling 
sin, it is the principle of obedience that God re- 
quires of us; and to depart from that in the 
smallest degree, shows that we are not influenced 
either by his love or fear. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
said, ^' he that is unjust in the least, is unjust 
also in much.'* 
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As to keeping his employers in good hu- 
niour, nobody likes to be deceived and imposed 
upon ; and if any appeared satisfied, it was only, 
as the event showed, because they could not 
help themselves. 

After a long time, another carpenter came to 
, follow his trade in the neighbourhood ; he was a 
young man, who worked neatly and with expedi- 
tion, but never undertook to do more than he 
was sure of finishing within the given time. 
When asked to take home any thing, and com- 
plete it immediately, he was used to reply, ^ I 
will do it. Sir as soon as possible ; but at present 
I am employed on work for another customer 
which I must first finish : after that I will exe- 
cute your orders." ^ But cannot your other cus- 
tomer wait a day longer ? I am in haste, and 
this will only occupy you for a few hours." 

«* No Sir," he would say, ** I promised the gen- 
tleman that I would attend to his business alone, 
till it was quite finished : afterwards I am. ready 
to do the work for you." 

By these means, William Steele established 
•uch a character for punctuality, that if he once 
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promised, his customers were sure that nothing 
but unforeseen accident would prevent his fulfil, 
ing his word. 

The gentlemen would say, <'it is a pity to see 
poor Hardy losing all bis business thus; but 
when things are wanted, it is impossible not to 
prefer a person who will be true to the day and 
hour that he names, to one who will readily pro- 
mise for to-morrow, and keep you waiting a week 
or a fortnight'" 

One observed, << I expected a large party to 
dinner: a Week before they came, I sent for 
Hardy to repair a table, charging him not to un- 
dertake it unless he was certain of finishing his 
work in good time — he promised faithfully, as he 
called it. The day approached, I sent frequently, 
and the reply always was, that it was nearly 
done, and would shortly be sent home. At last, 
the very day before I wanted the table, I went 
myself to his house — got a sight of my table 
with some difficulty, and found the work was 
not yet begun ! Of course I ordered it home ; 
and much trouble I had to make out sufficient 
accommodation for my guests. Never tell me of 
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such a fellow's misfortunes in losing his trade; 
I am heartily glad to be no longer dependent 
upon him." 

Another gentleman said, '^in a circumstance 
similar, to what you mention, I sent for Steele ; 
he told me it was doubtful whether he could 
properly finish the work, within the time named 
by me ; but that he could so repair the article, 
as to make it answer for immediate use, and 
would then take it home, and let me know how 
soon it might be completed. He did so, and 
was punctual in returning it. I would wait any 
time to employ at last, so trusty a character." 

Meanwhile, Hardy only laughed at the success 
of his rival. " A new broom sweeps clean," he 
would say : <* this fellow will soon have his hands 
so full of work, that some must needs be put off: 
and then they will bring their complaints and 
their custom to me again." But he was mistaken ; 
Steele never departed from the rule with which 
he began ; and became such a general favourite, 
that the gentry would have forgotten Hardy al- 
together if they had not been obliged sometimes 
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to send for him, when the other was too busily 
engaged to receive their orders. 

It may be supposed, that Hardy felt like an 
injured man ; and greatly resented the success of 
the stranger, which he had himself chiefly as 
'listed to bring about. Steele was very friendly, 
and wished to obtain his good will ; but Hardy 
became more suUeii and rude to him every day ; 
and was even heard to utter very bad wishes re- 
specting this industrious young man. The loss 
of his business fell heavily upon Hardy's young 
family, and he was already giving way to habits 
of idleness and dissipation. When his wife rea- 
soned with him upon the subject, he would an- 
swer, '< you may go preach to Steele, who has ta- 
ken the bread out of our mouths, and is driving 
me to ruin." 

Steele had been strongly advised to take a 
journeyman, with whose assistance he might 
have commanded the custom of the whole coun- 
try round : but with a generosity very seldom 
met with in this selfish world, he refused ; say- 
ing, that he had none but himself to provide for ; 
that his own earnings were quite sufficient for 
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him ; and that by enriching himself at his neigh- 
hour's expence, he should heap distresses on the 
family of a man whom he did not wish to injure. 
The minister of the parish, a most benevolent 
and religion^ man, had, f^om the first admon- 
ished Hardy on the sinfulness of his frequent de- 
partures from truth, and the disgrace that ho 
would suffer on this account. '< And ieven though 
you should still prosper on earth," he added, "yet 
remember, * it is appointed unto men once to die, 
but after this the judgment,' when a strict ac- 
' count must be given of these things, which you 
now regard so lightly, but against which the 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven, and eter- 
nal punishment prepared for the transgressors. 
Depend upon it, Hardy, *a lying lip is but for a 
moment :' and though you should gain the whole 
world by unjust means, you must give your soul 
in exchange, and the bargain will profit you no- 
thing, but be a fearful and irretrievable loss." 

These friendly warnings had no effect ; it is 
the nature of sin, when persisted in, to harden 
tho heart, and to make the conscience insensible, 
as if seared with a hot iron. Hardy found it so : 
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falsehood became so familiar to him, that he 
seemed hardly to believe in the real existence of 
truth ; and scoffed at the conscientious dealings 
of Steele, as if they had been the basest hypo- 
crisy, solely calculated to advance his interests 
in the world. 

Hardy forgot, or did not credit the wise adage, 
that << honesty is the best policy ;" still less did 
he bear in mind the scriptural declaration, that 
*^ godliness is profitable unto all things ; having 
the promise of the life that now is and of that 
which is to come." 

Matters were going on thus, when it was re- 
ported that a rich nobleman, who had a house in 
that part of the country, long unoccupied, had 
determined to spend the summer months there ; 
and that his son was come down to see it put in 
order. 

This event roused Hardy. <^ Surely," said he, 
< the young Lord will not pass by an old servant 
of his father's, to employ this upstart whom no- 
body knows. I shall take care to put myself in 
nis way." 

Very soon ailter, Hardy had an opportunity of 
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meeting his Lordship, who was walking with a 
friend; and it so happened, that the gentleman 
was then advising him to employ Steele, in exe- 
cuting the necessary repairs of the house. Hardy 
made a low bow, and looked wistfully at them 
as ho passed. 

The young nobleman called him back, and it 
may be supposed, that he obeyed with no small 
joy ; and when asked whether he would engage 
to perform some work at the Castle, within a 
given time, he was as ready as ever with his 
promises of dispatch and punctuality. 

** This is not what I want," said his Lordship, 
<«you are engaging to do more than I can rea- 
sonably expect, and such hasty promises gener- 
ally lead to disappointment. There is occasion 
for much work in your line at the castle ; and I 
mean to employ both you and the other carpen- 
ter. I shall then judge of your respective abili- 
ties and application." 

Hardy was not particularly pleased at hearing 
this ; he had hoped to have the sole superinten- 
dence of the men employed ; but relying on his 
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own skill and sagacity, he doubted not but that 
ultimately he would triumph over Steele. 

Returning home, he told his wife how afiably 
the young Lord had spoken to him ; and pre 
pared to brighten his rusty tools. 

" What a grand thing a Lord must be !" ex- 
claimed one of the children ; *< what is he like, 
fiither?" 

« Like any other gentleman, as far as I can 
see ; he is a fine young man, with a mild, good 
tempered look." 

«<But are you not afraid to speak to him, 
father ?" 

'« Not a bit, child : he has no pride, nothing 
like vanity about him ; he dresses as any re* 
spectable gentleman ought to do : and speaks to 
a poor man, as if he was made of the same 
earth as himself." 

Hardy was right in his observation : the young 
Lord was a truly Christian character ; and in 
him the dignity of high birth was tempered by 
the humility of unaffected piety. He had the 
habit of recollecting that every person to whom 
he spoke, possessed an immortal soul ; and to do 
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good to that soul was a principal object with him. 
To effect this, the condescending kindness of his 
manner led the way ; and all who addressed 
him> felt that they were speaking to a friend. 

On the following day, Hardy repaired to the 
castle in the best spirits ; and Steele soon joined 
him. .They settled their plan of proceeding, 
and Hardy gave himself no small airs of supe- 
riority ; hinting that his interest with the family 
had been the means of getting Steele employed 
at the castle. To such shameless falsehood ore 
they led who wander from the straight path of 
sincerity and truth ! 

But Steele treated him with great civility, ob* 
serving the respect due to an older and more ex- 
perienced person. They went on well together, 
and Hardy's tools not being in very good condi- 
tion, the other pressed him to make use of his. 
Hardy gave him no credit for any disinterested 
good will ; he thought that Steele was flattering 
him, as a means of being noticed by the noble 
family, of whose patronage he himself boasted 
immoderately. 

By degrees Steele led Hardy to converse on 

8 
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other subjects ; and he, having got into tolerable 
good humour*was less reserved. One day, when 
they were working together, Steele being at a 
lossy was set right by his companion, for which 
he expressed his thanks^ 

«« Why truly, partner,'* said Hardy, «« I don't 
see any great difference between us, as to work- 
manship. Certainly, I know as much as you do." 

** A great deal more," said Steele, «< you have 
had longer practice, and have a very quick eye, 
and a correct hand." 

'< But not enough to satisfy the gentry down 
yonder," replied Hardy rather bitterly, and nod- 
ding his head towards the town. 

<* Ah, neighbour !" exclaimed Steele, ** I wish 
you would allow me to speak to you on that sub- 
ject." ** I cannot hinder you,'* said Hardy sul- 
lenly ; ^ they laugh that win, and I suppose they 
may talk too." *< I came to this town," contin- 
ued Steele^ << because I understood there was 
work enough for a second person, without en 
croaching on you." \ 

" So there was." 

«« Well — ^I never intended, or wished to do it • 
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the preference given to me was both unexpected 
and unwelcome, since it was a clear loss to a 
brother tradesman ; but if you will listen to the 
advice of a sincere well-wisher, I think I can 
show you how to retrieve what is lost." 

<< With the help of his Lordship's interest," said 
Hardy, giving him a sly look. 

« His Lordship's interest," said Steele, " can- 
not do away with the objections that I have heard 
against you ; and if those were removed, your 
own abilities would bring you on without such 
help ; but I want you to enjoy the interests of 
one much higher, and more powerful than the 
Lord of this castle." 

*< What ! I suppose you would send me with a 
letter of recommendation to another part of the 
country," said Hardy, laughing scornfully. " By 
no means," said Steele, '* I would not have you 
quit this spot ; and I assure you there is nothing 
unfair or self interested in my motives." 

<* Oh, I dare say not ; but as my Lord's good 
will is enough for me, I don't need your help 
May be you will find a little of mine useful to 
you before long." 
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Seeing him determined not to listen, Steele 
was obliged to leave off; secretly praying that 
the prejudices of his companion might be re- 
moved, and his ear opened to wholesome reproof. 

Shortly after this unsuccessful attempt of 
Steele's, he became so seriously ill, in conse- 
quence of a severe cold, that he could not leave 
his bed. Hardy exerted himself to the utmost 
in his partner's absence, hoping to prove that he 
could alone accomplish all the required task ; 
and when his Lordship saw what progress was 
made, he expressed perfect satisfaction. 

Hardy mentioned the illness of Steele in a 
way that showed how little regret he felt at the 
circumstance : adding his readiness to undertake 
the superintendence of what remained to be 
done. 

His Lordship asked when he had seen Steele ? 

" Not since he was here, my Lord." 

" What ! is he not your neighbour ?" 
* " He is, please your Lordship : but I have lit- 
tle reason to rejoice in that. When he came 
here I was in prosperous trade, and comfortably 
supporting my family : but this stranger by his 
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wheedling, flattering ways, drew the best of my 
customers from me, and injured me so much that 
I have been in very great distress for some time 
past." 

**And had your employers no other cause for 
discontinuing to deal with you ?" 

<* None, my Lord. I have always borne the 
character of an industrious, and I hope, an hon- 
est man. As to my work, your Lordship will 
please to judge by what is before you." 

His Lordship then said, <*has any quarrel 
taken place between you and Steele ?" 

<* No, my Lord ; if he has given himself some 
airs, it is no more than might be expected after 
such sudden success ; and I am not quarrel- 
some." 

<< Did any one tell you that he endeavoured to 
injure you ?" 

<<Hi6 conduct speaks for itself, my Lord." 

•« It does' indeed," said the young nobleman, 
thoughtfully ; then after a pause he added, " I 
have heard a very different account of this mat- 
ter. Hardy. I Was told that your want of punc- 
tuality and neglect of your empk>yers, had be- 

8* 
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come quite insupportable : that Steele's conduct 
being the very reverse, he was therefore preferred : 
that he has always behaved to you with liber- 
ality and christian kindness ; and that many of 
your old friends would employ you, if you would 
fulfil the promises that you are so ready to make. 
Is this true ?" 

''Your Lordship knows, that when I had all 
the custom of the country, I could not do every 
one's work as fast as he required it" 

<< Yet, by your own account; Steele has now 
that extensive custom : but I hear of no cOm* 
plaints concerning him." 

Hardy was silent, and wished the conversation 
at an end : his Lordship went on. 

*' I must tell you. Hardy, that in consequence 
of these reports, I determined to employ Steele, 
and sent for him : he immediately requested that 
the preference might be given to you. I objected ; 
he pleaded your large family, your industry, 
ability, and so forth. I consented to employ 
you with him; he assured me that you were 
competent to undertake the whole alone ; and it 
was not until I threatened to send fur a man 
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from another place, and pass you both by, that 
he agreed to my terms." 

Hardy felt exceedingly confused and ashamed, 
he recollected his boasts to Steele, which the 
young man must have known to be so grossly 
false ^ "A lying lip," thought he, <*is indeed 
but for a moment." 

His Lordship continued, ^I think your sick 
comrade now deserves some attention from you. 
Do not let him know that I have mentioned 
these circumstances ; but consider whether you 
are not far more blameable in this case than you 
wish to believe yourself: and add not to other 
faults that 6f unmerited ill-will against a fair and 
generous competitor. There is a depth of ini- 
quity in the human heart, which God alone can 
enable us to discover. I fear you have not 
sought His help in the task of examining your- 
self. Delay it no longer, for these seeming 
trifles are the sparks by which an unquenchable 
flame may be kindled to consume you." His 
Lordship departed, and Hardy remained under 
no very enviable feelings. 

To avoid visiting Steele was now impossible, 
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unless he could make up his mind to offend the 
young nobleman, and to confirm all the unfa- 
vourable reports respecting himself: on the 
other hand, he felt more shy than ever of Steele ; 
since he must appear so very contemptible in his 
eyes, from his vain and ridiculous boasting. As 
he proceeded in the evening to his neighbour's 
abode, these things crowded upon his mind, and 
the longer he considered them, the more was he 
puzzled to account for Steele's conduct, in plead- 
ing for him with the young nobleman so strongly. 
" Surely," thought he, *' this strange fellow could 
not do it t6 recommend himself by a seeming act 
of generosity : he has custom enough, it is true ; 
but if he offended my Lord, he would lose half 
of it. Did he really suppose my interest there 
was so great, that I could cast him out, if he got 
into favour without my help ? It is a difficult 
matter to understand : either he must be the 
most cunning, or the most foolish young man 
that ever I met with." 

It never entered Hardy's mind to account for 
Steele's conduct on the simple Christian princi- 
ple of loving his neighbour as himself, and doing 
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unto others as he wished them to do unto him ; 
. though Hardy knew that these things were com- 
manded in the Bible. Had he seen any one ac* 
ting against the laws of the land, he would have 
been ready enough to deliver him up to justice, 
but keeping God's law, was to him an unaccount. 
able piece of folly ; nor did he seem aware that 
judgment must overtake those who break it. 

Arriving at Steele^s cottage, and desiring to 
see him, he was immediately shown into his 
room, and cordially welcomed by the sick man. 
<* This is kind, indeed, neighbour," said Steele, 
stretching out his hand, ** take a seat, and let me 
hear how you are going on." 

Hardy had much rough good nature in his 
disposition, and was really sorry to see the young 
man so very much altered ; he sat down by him, 
and replied, ** nay, let me first hear how you go 
on ; for I am afraid you are very ill indeed." 

" I am rather better," said Steele, " but have 
had a severe attack of fever." 

^ It was a bad time, too, to fall sick, comrade." 

"It was as the Lord saw right. Hardy. He 
choses times and seasons better than we could 
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do ; and like a loving father, he sends chastise* 
ment when we need it : if it came not till we 
desired it, we should have but little, I believe." 

«* Why that is true ; and it must be a comfort 
to make such sensible reflections when one is 
laid up, at a busy and gainful time." 

^ flow do you go on at the castle, Hardy V* 

^ Pretty well ; the young Lord was there to- 
day, and seemed quite satisfied." 

<< He is an excellent young man," said Steele. 

**' Yes, he seems well enough ; but is it not odd 
for a nobleman like him to do what his father's 
steward would be a more fit person to manage ?" 

'* It seems so to many, but I have heard that 
he takes every opportunity of studying the char- 
acters even of the very poorest, that he may bet- 
ter know how to supply their wants, both tem- 
poral and spiritual." 

•' What do you mean by spiritual wants ?" 
asked Hardy. Steele paused ; he seemed at 
that moment to be praying, and so, no doubt, he 
was, for help in answering a question so impor- 
tant : and before he could well reply, the clergy- 
man entered. 
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After kindly speaking to Steele, he turned to 
llardyy and expressed great satisfaction at see- 
ing him there. 

" Now," said Steele, ** I will ask Mr. Norton 
to answer your last question." 
I "No, no," replied Hardy, confused, "don't 
trouble him with such nonsense." 

" Speak out," said Mr. Norton j who knew that 
no nonsense would interest Steele at such a mo- 
ment : the question was immediately stated to 
him. 

" A most important inquiry, my friends," said 
the old clergyman. " Sit down, Hardy, and with 
the Lord's help, I will endeavour to answer it, ia, 
some measure ; tell me what you conceive id be 
our chief bodily wants ?" 

After some consideration, Hardy replied, " air 
to breathe, food to eat, clothes to wear, and a 
shelter from the weather." 

"Right ; and under these heads we may also 

arrange our spiritual necessities. 

1 " You know it is said, « the Lord God formed 

man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into' 

his nostrils the breath of life ; and man becamo 
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a living soul.' The life thus bestowed was two- 
fold ; that natural existence which we enjoy in 
common with all animals, and the spiritual life 
with which man alone, of all creatures on the 
earth was gifted. It was the power and the will 
to love and serve God, and to enjoy communion 
with him in prayer and praise, ascending from 
the inmost heart. When Adam disobeyed by 
eating of the forbidden tree, he incurred the pen- 
alty, * in the day that thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die ;' this spiritual life was exting- 
uished by sin, and eternal death was the sen- 
tence under which Adam laid himself and all his 
posterity. 

" Now God, by giving His own Son to suffer 
in the flesh for our sins, opened a way of escape 
from this terrible doom. The believer in Jesus 
. Christ is raised from the state of death in which 
his soul lies until quickened by divine grace; 
and by the power of his Redeemer, he is raised 
to walk in newness of life.'* 

'' You mean at the resurrection, Sir ?" said 
Hardy. 

<< No : the resurrection of the body is an event 
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that shall happen to all ; I speak of the new 
birthi without which, our Saviour says, a man 
cannot see the kingdom of God. He who while 
living, partakes not in this spiritual resurrection, 
vhall indeed be raised up at the last day ; but it 
must be to shame and everlasting contempt. 
So you see, Hardy, we want breath, a new exis- 
tence, and power to continue it, for our souls no^ 
less than for our bodies." 

<* It seems so, indeed. Sir ; but all this is very 
new to me," 

«* Surely I have told you the same thing from 
the pulpit, times without number." 

'* Perhaps you have, Sir ; but I confess I did 
not understand it e^s I now do." 

" The next thing we want," said- Mr. Norton, 
<*is < food to eat,' food that a man may eat of, 
and live for ever. I have told you that it is by 
the death of Jesus Christ alone, we can recover 
the life of the soul which Adam lost : He who 
gives us a new being, must also support it : the 
means by which he does this, are His written 
word, His appointed ordinances and sacraments ; 
and above all. His own flesh and blood." 

9 
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" Pleaae to explain that^ Sir." 

«*By the flesh and blood of our blessed Lord^ 
is understood His incarnation — His appearing in 
a inortal body to suffer for our sins. On this great 
niystery of * God manifest in the flesh,' we must 
feed by faith ; we must make it our own by re- 
ceiving Him as given for us, and see that He 
dwell in us, or we have no part in His salvation*" 

" But, Sir," said Hardy, " how can I know 
that Christ dwells in me ?" 

<< By the fruits of the Spirit which will be pro- 
duced from such a root ; by feeling that you hate 
sin, love holiness, and are zealous that God should 
be glorified in your body and your spirit, which 
are His: by finding your sinful inclinations 
weakened^ fend your endeavours after true piety 
stengthened, in answer to the persevering prayei 
that the Lord teaches his children to live in. 
You will love all mankind for his sake, particu- 
larly those whom you know to love Him ; you 
will rejoice to do good unto all men, especially 
unto them of the household of faith." 

Hardy looked downy shook his head impa- 
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tiently, and it was plain he could not find the 
original of this picture within. 

*' I must be more brief in noticing what re- 
mains," said. Mr. Norton. "We need * clothing 
and shelter :' in our natural state the soul is as 
naked as the body, and all we can do to render it 
otherwise, is but half hiding it under * filthy rags,' 
that can never find admittance to God's presence. 
We need a better righteousness than we can fur- 
nish ; and he who feeds, must also clothe the 
soul in raiment clean and white, such as He can 
look upon with complacency. For shelter — alas ! 
what a fearful storm of wrath must burst on the 
defenceless head of the impenitent sinner ! Let 
us. haste to the Rock where alone we can find 
a refuge and defence. Jesus Christ is that rock, 
that sure foundation, on which we may build, a 
house that shall stand the shock of the wind and 
the waters, and endure for ever and ever." 

After having kneeled down to pray beside the 
side man's bed, Mr. Norton left the house. To 
Hardy all was strange, and so new, that he 
seemed to have entered into a different world ; 
but he was not inclined to talk, nor did Steele 
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urge him to do so : after a few kind words he 
took his leave. 

Mr. Norton was lingering near the house, and 
as Hardy passed, he said " Hardy, read your Bi. 
ble; pray to God" to enlighten your understand, 
ing ; and search into these things of which you 
confess yourself so ignorant ; for on them de- 
pends your salvation." 

Returning home. Hardy had very little to say; 
the recollection of what he had heard made him 
feel unsettled and uncomfortable. At one time 
he was inclined actually to get his Bible, and be- 
gin to read the New Testament with attention 
— ^but he did not immediately, neither did he 
pray. Like a morning cloud did all the good 
impressions that he had reclsived melt away ;. 
and he rose the next day with a determination 
to be more friendly to Steele, but not puzzle him- 
self any farther about things that were very suit- 
able for a sick bed, but, as he foolishly and wick- 
edly reasoned, quite out of season with a man in 
perfect health, who had his way to make, and a 
family to provide for, in the world. 

Desiring his wife to call and see Steele before 
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dinner, he went to the castle as usual. At night 
his wife told him, with breathless eagerness, that 
the strangest thing had happened ; for, while she 
was sitting with Steele, the young nobleman 
himself had come into his room. ** Impossible !" 
exclaimed Hardy. <* Nay; it is true : and Steele 
was so confounded at it, that I thought he never 
would have got voice to speak: so his Lordship 
turned to me, and asked me how he did. 1 am 
sure I courtseyed down to the ground, and told 
his honour that I had not been long there ; but 
had come by my husband's desire. Then Steele 
spoke out and said <* Hardy is her husband; 
and he is very attentive to me." 

"Did Steele say that r 

«• Indeed did he; and told how you sat by 
him yesterday, and listened to Mr. Norton's 
discourses." 

« What did his Lordship say ?" 

"Why, he smiled as sweet as mortal man 
could do ; and spoke to Steele about the Lord 
Jesus Christ,, till it seemed to me that I am no 
better than a heathen to think so little of Him 
who died for sinners." 

9* 
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«< Aye, wife, they have an odd way of talking ; 
better not perplex ourselves with such things we 
haVe the children to look after." 

"Yes; and his Lordship spoke of them and 
how they must be brought up either for heaven 
or hell ; till I was scared at the charge that he 
said God laid upon me." 

" You see it all comes to that ; ' it makes us 
uncomfortable , think no more of it." 

"But I shall, though. If they say true, we 
are quite in the wrong, and the children, poor 
things? will go on in our way; "iso t am resolved 
to consider it for their sakes," 

"Do as you like : you will sooh be tired." 

" I shall pray to God not to let me be tired, if 
I am to get any good by going on. I fancy you 
would gain little' if you were to lay down your 
tools as soon as you felt fatigued, and leave off 
work." 

Hardy laughed ; but the remark was not alto 
gether lost upon him. 

« Is it not strange," said he, " that a nobleman 
should visit a poor carpenter ?" 

" Steele said something like that, and he di 
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rectly answered, ' if you call that condescending, 
let us turn our view to the grace of Him, the 
Lord of heaven, who deigned to become poor 
for our sakes.'. Those were his words : I shall 
never forget them." 

"Pho !" said Hardy, **you are taken with the 
young Lord's fine manners and title, so you lis- 
ten to him : you never minded these things when 
old Mr. Norton said them." 

w True enough, George, I never minded them 
before, the more is my sin and sorrow ; but I will 
mind them now, and follow the good advice that 
1 have got." 

She did so ; she read her Bible with prayer, 
and received the blessing promised to those who 
search the Scriptures, that they may do the will 
of God. 

In the mean time, Steele recovered slowly ; 
Hardy worked diligently, and received a hand- 
some recompense when the noble family took 
possession of the castle. Several, also, of the 
neighbouring gentlemen again employed him, 
being very much urged by Steele to do so ; and 
it was impossible for Hardy to deny, eveh in 
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thought, that the young man really acted from 
a roost benevolent and kind feeling towards him • 
they became very intimate, and at length, at the 
recomendation of the young nobleman, entered 
into a partnership, on condition that Hardy 
made no promises but what his friend would 
sanction. 

Not long afte« while cutting a board carelessly 
Hardy got a dreadful wound in the leg, which 
laid him up, in a state of great suffering, totally 
incapable of any exertion. This occurred too, 
at the commencement of a severe winter, and 
just after the young nobleman whose health was 
very delicate, had set out on a tour through the 
southern parts of France and Italy. 

Steele worked early and late; he supported 
the family, and was to them as a brother born 
for adversity. While all his leisure time was 
passed in more earnestly pressing on the atten- 
tion of his suffering partner those truths which 
he had so wantonly banished from his thoughts 
in the hour of prosperity, as only suited to a sea- 
son of affliction ; but Hardy found that comfort 
was not to be had at his own pleasure. 
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A deep gloom overspread his mind ; he felt 
coDscious of being a very great sinner, but at the 
same time was unable to mourn for his sin as he 
ought to do. In vain were the penitential 
Psalms, and similar passages of Scripture read 
to him : in vain were confessions poured forth 
by those who knew the language of a contrite 
heart : Hardy repeated after them whatever they 
said, but secretly felt he was mocking God with 
words in whieh his spirit bore no part. Believ- 
ing that he could be sorry whenever he pleased, 
the unhappy man had paid no regard to the de- 
claration that Jesus Christ is exalted to give re- 
pentance, as well as remission of sins ; and not 
seeking that gift in due time, he was left to feel 
that godly sorrow can only be excited through the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, who like the wind, 
which bloweth where it listeth, is free in his op- 
perations and not to be made obedient to the ca- 
price of men. 

One day, when Hardy's wife was trying to 
speak comfort to him, he suddenly exclaimed, <* I 
wish I was a Roman Catholic !" In the evening 
•he repeated the remark to Steele, who asked 
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him the reason of so strange a wish ; '' Because,'' 
said Hardy, ** I could then confess to a priest, 
say some prayers, do some penances, pay for a 
mass or two, and have my mind set at rest by 
the absolution of the church." , 

** You are like a man wandering in a danger- 
ous wood," said Steele, *< with very little light 
glimmering to direct him, but enough to show a 
path that will lead out of this maze; and be- 
cause the light does not increase so fast as you 
desire, you want to be struck blind, and fall into 
a pit rather than make any further attempt to 
extricate yourself." 

" How do you make that out ?" 

^« Why," replied Steele, " you are in a state 
of sin, and in great peril of eternal death; but 
the light of the Gospel shines sufficiently to 
show you the misery and danger, and the same 
light reveals a way of escape : you want to turn 
from this sure, though seemingly distant deliver- 
ance ; to avoid the task of seeking, and praying 
and waiting the Lord's time ; &nd you would de- 
lude your soul with the inventions of man which 
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oannot profit, but only render you insensible to 
the destruction to which they lead." 

** But," said Hardy, << if I really believed in 
these things, and acted to the best of my know- 
ledge in doing them) surely I should be saved ?" 

** Surely not," said Steele ; ** we are not left U- 
grope about, and find for ourselves a way to 
heaven. The one way, provided by jthe Lord, is 
revealed to us. If we do not seek to know and 
to follow the directions which He has given us 
in his word, on our own heads is the sin, and the 
inevitable destruction that must follow it. Sup- 
pose you had to pass a very deep and rapid river, 
over which one safe bridge was built by the king 
of the country ; who sent forth a proclamation 
that no one else should attempt to make a pas- 
sage across the river, and that the bridge he had 
laid would bear them safely to the opposite side 
•*HSuppo8e you must pass this stream, and, while 
one man read to you the proclamation, another 
said, ^I will lay a plank from side to side, and 
you can walk over it:' then if you turned away 
from the king's law, and ventured Upon the rot* 
ten plank, and were swept to destruction in the 
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right of those who were safely walking over the 
bridge, would you deserve their pity ?" 

"Indeed," replied Hardy, "I should not be 
such a fool as to make the experiment." 
^ "Well — the bridge is the path of life ap- 
pointed for those who would escape eternal ruin : 
the Bible is the proclamation that declares it 
alone to be the safe road, and forbids all others. 
The devil is he who tempts you to disregard 
God's word, and trust yourself to such planks as 
he can lay, that he may rejoice in your fall." 

" Now suppose," Hardy replied again, " that a 
man puts the proclamation in his pocket, and 
will not let me read it ?" 

*< Then he is a rebel and traitor to his sove- 
reign; and, as such, unworthy of your regard. 
Besides, there are copies of the Bible to be had 
in every place, thanks be to God : and who has 
a. right to debar you from using what your King, 
the Eling of heaven, gives, and commands you to 
attend to, as the revelation of his will? whether 
we read it or not, w<9 shall be judged by it at 
laft." 
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««Then you consider the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion one of the planks." 

«» Every thingV replied Steele, i^« that differs 
from the way pointed out by the Lord, is a de- 
lusion of Satan ; and that the Roman Catholic 
religion does so difl^r, we have proof enough, 
eveii in the conduct of its teachers who dread 
the introduction of the Bible among their people, 
as the first step to their leaving that Church. 
While God clearly reveals and declares that 
there is no other salvation than that brougHt to 
us by the Gospel — no other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we may be saved, 
but that of his Son — the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion bids us rely on our own works, prayers, 
penances, and the merits and intercession of fel- 
low-sinners, who had no help in themselves when 
living, and who certainly cannot help us now 
they are dead. God says, * cursed be the man 
that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, 
and whose heart depftiteth from the Lord ;' yet 
ycHi williind the church of Rome selling pardons 
for the most dreadful departures from God's law, 

ajid teaching its fbllowert tluit to eat meat, when 

10 
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their Priest command them to eat fish, is a more 
deadly sin than to blaspheme the name of Christy 
and to do all manner of evil to his people. Our 
Roman Catholic brethren have indeed forsaken 
the fountain of living waters, and hewed to them- 
selves cisterns, broken cisterns, that can bold no 
water. But whatever you call yourself, if yon 
are seeking salvation by any other means than 
by the blood and merits of Jesus Christ alone, 
you arc venturing upon a path that must end in 
destruction." 

*< Neighbour," said Hardy, <* I will put another 
case ; suppose the bridge is shut, and I cannot 
get over it 7" 

**That is supposing that God can change, 
which is impossible. The entrance of this bridge 
is narrow, but none were ever refused admittance 
who sought, and asked, and knocked, according 
to the command of our Saviour. If you turn 
away in impatience, it is a proof you do not be- 
lieve that no other passage can be found.^^ 

Hardy was silent ; he could not deny the truth 
of what his friend said, and felt that to be told 
by men he was in the right path would no more 
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avail him, than being told that his leg was healed 
would enable him to get up and walk, if it was 
untrue. Compelled therefore, to look to God 
alone for help and peace, he prayed incessantly 
for the assistance of the Holy Spirit, and he lis- 
tened eagerly to every consolation held forth in 
the Gospel. 

One evening, Steele came in with a sum of 
money, the payment of a long and hard piece of 
work which he had done ; he gave it all to Mrs. 
Hardy, reserving only his subscription to the Bi- 
ble Society, which nothing ever induced him 
to encroach upon. 

Hardy saw the gold given to his wife ; tears 
stood in his eyes, as he held out his hand to his 
generous friend. " I have been thinking Steele," 
said he, <« that only for your noble conduct to me, 
I should now be perishing with all these about 
me ; starving, from the consequences of my sin- 
ful habit of telling falsehoods." 

*< It is of the Lord's mercies that we are not all 
consumed for our sins," replied Steele. ** I was 
the means of injuring your trade, though I hope 
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it was over-riiled to your true benefit; ciDd it 
is right that I should make some amends." 

^'Aye, but, Steele, I am sure the people 
would not have borne with me much longer ; 
liome other workmen wouki have been sent for 
by them, and the punishment would have fallen 
without one drop of kindness to sweeten it." 

*<Then ought you not to be most deeply 
thankful to the Lord ?" 

'* Yes : I wish I was as I ought to be t But 
tell me, Steele, how you escaped the temptation 
that almost nil tradesman fall into 1" 

" Every state," replied Steele, «* has its own 
particular snares ; and every man a sin that be- 
sets him more constantly than others.— ^Know- 
ing this, I was enabled to watch against what! 
had reason to apprehend most danger from. I 
always wished to appear a motAl character, 
even before I thought any thing of religion as 
the main business of life, and pride kept me 
from telling an untruth ; but this pride itself is 
sin in God's sight ; and he who indulges one 
evil feeling at the expense of another, obtains 
no victory over himself; it is only wearing the 
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same badge on a different coat. The change 
in our genera] appearance does not render us 
lesd the servants of sin ; nor prevent our re- 
ceiving its sure Wages, eternal death." 

" But how did you get over your pride ?" 
asked Hardy. <* So fat as that is conquered/' 
replied Steele, *« the work is the work of God ; 
not mine. He enabled me to see myself a sin- 
ner, exposed to his wrath ; and in trying to 
overcome my evil propensities, I found so much 
to make me abhor myself, and to humble me 
entirely at the foot of the cross, where alone I 
could look for pardon and acceptance, that it 
was not possible for such a self-convicted offend- 
er to continue proud. When I understood 
to what ray iniquities had exposed the Lamb 
of God ; and considered the mockery, the an- 
guish, and shameful death endured by Him, to 
save such as me from perdition, I was abased in 
the very dust of the earth, and could only cry, 
* God be merciful to me a sinner.' Encouraged 
to believe that in Him I have indeed found 
Saercy, and endeavouring to persevere in a life 
tf holiness, J feel myself so constantly opposed 

10* 
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by the snares into which I am often too read) to 
fallf and by daily experience so convinced, 
* that in me, that is in my flesh, dwelleth no 
good thing,' that it is enough just to look at 
the law of God, and then at myself, to preserve 
me free from pride in my miserable attempts to be 
a faithful servant. If we would oftener consider 
what duties we have neglected, as well as what 
actual sins we have committed, it would help to 
keep us and self-righteousness at a wide dis- 
tance." 

*< But you kept your rule of telling the truth, 
though you could no longer glory in it," observ- 
ed Mrs. Hardy. 

^ Yes : feeling my own weakness, I relied 
more and more upon the strength of the Lord ; 
and strove after what was meet to adorn the 
doctrinp which I profess. Indeed, since I have 
renounced self-dependence, and lived more by 
faith, 1 must say worldly temptations have not 
so much power over me, as I feared they would 
always have, I believe the Lord has given me a 
new heart,- because I can say His law is my de- 
light : and because I hate sin, as that whicli 
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He hates, and which dishonours Him, as well 
as being what would destroy my soul." 
. «< I used to think," said Hardy, <* that, when 
yt>u sat reading your Bible, and refused to join 
in the idle follies of those about you, and saved 
your money for religious societies, that you 
were choosing a very hard path to heaven, and 
punishing yourself on earth that you might be 
sure of getting there at last." 

Steele smiled : ^ if you knew what pleasure 
the Bible affords me, you would own I was 
seeking my own gratification, instead of pun- 
ishing myself, when I meditate upon its pages. 
As to the amusements of which you talk, they 
are worse than nothing to me ; they steal from 
me the treasures of time, for the use of which 
I must give account ; and they unfit me for the 
enjoyment of the truest pleasures — communion 
with God in His word, and in prayer. This 
would be the case if there was nothing of 
what the world calls harm in them : but judge 
you whether it is so^ when you consider to how 
much mischief they lead, profane and immoral 
conversation, drinking, quarrelling, ^.nd every 
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excess : besides squandering the money that we 
ought to~ expend on our families. When 1 
have been compelled to look on a party of dis- 
sipated mechanics, thus employed during their 
leisure, or still worse, during the Sunday, 1 
have sadly asked myself if these could be a part 
of that great multitude, who shall stand before 
the throne of God, in white robes, with palms 
in their hands — if these were the disciples of 
Christ, a peculiar people, purified, and zealous 
of good works, whose names are written in the 
book of life ; and, alas ! we know that all 
whose names are not written there, shall be 
cast into the lake of fire." 

" Steele," said Hardy, " I never thought thu» 
on these things before." 

"Because you have not known either God 
or yourself. The Bible, which showed them to 
me in so awful a light, is revealing them also to 
you ; and its lessons, I trust, will be blessed to 
the saving of your soul. Can you wonder thai 
I delight to add my little contribution to th« 
stock out of which God's book, the written 
message of his mercy to fallen man H wkx 
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forth into so many poor habitations, < to give 
light to them that sit in darkness, and in the 
shadow of death : and to guide their feet into 
the way of peace.' " 

<' It is against this God that I have been sin* 
ing all my life," said Hardy; <<and what a 
base unthankful wretch am I !" He now loath- 
ed himself for his iniquities ; he grieved over 
the rebellion of his heart, and, drawn by the 
cords of love, followed the Saviour, who had 
not only redeemed his soul from death, but 
crowned him with such tender mercies, and 
loving kindness, by means the most unexpected 
and providential. 

Hardy now could pour forth the confessions 
of a soul deeply troubled to Him who invites 
the sinners approach : he found consolation in 
every page of Scripture, and rejoiced in the as- 
surance of pardon and everlasting salvation. 
The tranquil state of his mind promoted his 
bodily health ; and though wasted and weaken- 
ed by long confinement, he got about again and 
worked very hard, to release his benevoTent, 
friend from the burden of supporting the family. 
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Cue day Hardy was returning from a geixtla- 
inan's house, where he had been to receive 
some orders, when at a little distance before 
him he saw one whom he immediately knew to 
be the young nobleman. He ran forward, thoa 
drew back, &nd again impelled by feelings 
which he could not overcome, placed himself in 
his sight, bowing low, but not able at once to 
speak. 

** Hardy !" exclaimed his Lordship, « is it 
you ? How are you going on '{" 

Hardy replied, that by the blessing of God, 
he was doing well in every respect. 

<* That includes a great deal," obscived hia 
Lordship^ " are you aware of it ?*' 

« Yes, my Lord : it includes all the mercies 
granted through Jesus Christ to tho vilest of 
sinners." 

"Thanks be to God for His unspeakable give, 
you rejoice me, Hardy. Had Steele any part in 
this good work ?" 

Hardy replied by relating, with the highest 
animation, the whole of Steele's generous con. 
duct to him. 
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His JLordship was much moved by the recjt;.! ; 
but be only observed, '• if God so loved us, ws 
ouffht also to love one another." 

But he did not forget the two carpenters; 
finding on inquiry that Hardy v/as become in 
every respect a changed character, that his ad« 
herence to truth and sincerity was as marked as 
bis deviations had formei'ly been ; and that no 
man could be more patient,'steady, and indus. 
trious; or. bring up his children more carefully in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord, he 
miide it his care to watch over the interests of 
the family, and befriended them materially. 

Often was Hardy painfully reminded of his 
former evil courses ; and frequent occasion had 
he to mourn over the remaining corruptions of a 
nati^re that he could never wholly subdue. As 
might 1)0 expected; those who before laughed at, 
cr excused his transgressions, when he did evil 
without restraint now watched for every little 
slip in his daily conduct, and brought it forward 
as a heavy charge against the religion which he 
professed. Lamenting one day to Steele that it 
was sOj the latter replied, <* we always find it 
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thus ; and surely these misfaken friends pay a 
great and justly merited, though perhaps unin- 
tentional tribute to the perfect purity of the 
faith to which they object. While we lived in 
the ways of the world, all our vices were looked 
on as matters of course, and called by the gen- 
tlest names. Now, that we profess to be led by 
the Spirit of God, the slightest appearance of 
evil, a hasty word, or a mistaken opinion, is laid 
hold of as a proof that we do not truly belong 
to that number among whom we enrol Ourselves. 
Nay, our former sins, once so lightly regarded, 
are now callpd up to mind, and exhibited as 
proofs that our present profession must be hy- 
pocrisy. Do such seek to prove that Christian 
purity is unattainable, or do they hope to ex- 
cuse themselves, in their gross transgressions, 
by the comparative falling short of others t 
Alas! they little know how deeply we afflict 
ourselves for what they so harshly censure : or 
how anxiously we press towards the mark for the 
prize of our high calling, in proportion as we 
feel our spiritual enemies active in casting hin. 
drances and spreading snares in our wny. 
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Wvak, wavc^rin^, and fearful in ourselves^ we 
are obliged to petition more earnestly for Divine 
help, und to feel that * in the Lord alone we have 
righteousness and strength,' " 
_ Reader, have you» like Hardy, cast God's 
righteous law behind you^ and allowed yourself 
in what your conscience condemns ? 

If so, I beseech you, pause for a moment, and 
reflect what must be the end of these things. 
Patan, who is called by our Lord the prince of 
this world, may allure you with the expectation 
of those, advantages to which you now attach 
great importance ; but in the hour of death, at 
the day of judgmejit, what will they avail you 1 
When the earth, with all its works i^ burnt up, 
where 'is the fruit, the profit of those things, 
whereof, even now, you must be often in your 
hearts ashamed ? The fruits pf them you must 
reap, to your eternal confusiony for the ^ages of 
sin is death and those wages will undoubtedly 
be paid, if you obtain not deliverance from the 
curse of the law, which now speaks condemna- 
tion against yoti. Mercy is freely offered in 
Christ Jesus ; but delay not io accept it ; such 

11 
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presumptuous indifference will only add to the 
weight of your fatal sentence : you have been 
told of one who, by signal mercies, was led to 
lay hold of the hope set before him in the gos. 
pel ; but consider how very many are swept off 
into darkness and despair, while neglecting this 
great salvation. While you live in sin, you 
are the enemy of God, and confederate with 
Satan. Can you rest satisfied in so awful a 
state? I hope not. Listen to the voice of gra- 
cious invitation : <* let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
and let him return unto the Lobd, for &e will 
have mercy upon him, and to our God, for He 
will abundantly pardon ;" « Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners," and was sent 
to bless us, b^ turning away every one of us 
from our iniquities, and enabling us to glorify 
His Father, by bearing much fruit of righteous. 
ness and true holiness all the days of our life. 

O blem the Lord, my soul, and own 
What wond'rous mercy He ha(n shown ; 
Not a« our siAs demand he gives ; 
B^oldj the pardon'd rebel lives ! 
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Then let me shun the hateful road, 
Where walk the impioua foes of God ; 
Abhor the place where sinners meet, 
Nor loiter near the scomer's seat. 

A band there is, by Jesus prized, 
By Satan fear'd, by man desiHsed, 
Who turn them from terrestial toys, 
To meditate on endless joys. 

** Come thou with us," they cry, '* and view 
The glorious land we journey to ; 
To us and ours that land is given, 
A heritage reserved in heaven. 

" Come, and partake the gift divine; 
Believeand all its wealth is thine." 
Bid me, O Lord, the call obey. 
And join them in the heavenward way. 
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" How untidy this room is !" said William to 
hiH sister, as he walked in, with his book under 
his arm. 

« That cannot be helped^" answered Sophia, 
<* for we have been cutting out frocks and pina* 
fores for the children of the poor, after Mam- 
ma's gowns were made, and my frocks. These 
are the scraps that fell about ; but I will soon 
gather them up." She did so, crushing them in 
her hand, and thrusting all together into her 
apron, which she held up for the purpose. 
When all was collected, Sophia was going out 
of the room, but her Mamma called her back, 
and inquired what she was about. 

"Only going to throw away this rubbish, 
Mamma," said Sophia» 
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«* What, my dear !" said Mrs. Smith ; •* and 
IS that all the profit that you have gained from 
our morning's work and conversation ?" 

" Why, Mamma, surely there is nothing 
worth saving among these odds and ends. 
The very biggest is not m6re than three inches 
square. What use would you put it to ?" 

<* A great many uses, Sophia. Now pick out 
each bit of the size that you have mentioned ; 
separate the different patterns ; and then roll up 
together all the very small scraps in one parcel. 
And, while you are doing it, repeat to me the 
various ways in which we have avoided wasting 
any of these articles, as yet." 

Sophia, very cheerfully, sat down ; and be- 
gan to sort the little pieces^ talking ais she went 
on. <« First, Mamma, at the shop, whe& we 
went to c))oose two morning gowns for you^ 
and some frocks for me and Fanny, you per- 
suaded me to give up having a deep flounce to 
my frock, so that a cheap remnant was enough, 
instead of cutting into a more expensive piece. 
And you gave me the money that was saved by 
it to put into my poor's-box." 
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•* That was a good' exchange," said William. 
** I cannot think that any body looks the more 
respectable for frills and flounces ; particularly 
when one sees so many little delicate children 
ill-clothed, in their mother's arms, in every 
street." 

«* True, brother," answered Sophia. " Then 
the tradestnan wanted Mamma to give a higher 
price for a fashionable new pattern, but she took 
another, just as neat and pretty, onljr not so 
new ; and, as it came, cheaper, she got a larger 
quantity for the same money. There was no 
remnant for Fanny ; and she, being larger than 
I, followed Mamma's example, and so had some- 
thing more than the quantity that Was reckoned 
enough for her two frocks. To be sure, Fanny 
and I wanted our things to be made by a smart 
dress-maker ; but Mamma convinced us what a 
wasteful thing it would be to pay for a fashion. 
Go w& agreed to cut them out at home, and let 
tlie iiAdusufOus young woman, who works so 
hard to maintain her poor family, have the 
making of them." 

*• I liK? that too," said her brother ; •* for 
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fashions change so . fast, that 1 see the ladies 
who follow them soon become ashamed of a 
good gown ; and must either have it altered, or 
buy another, before it is half worn, just to avoid 
being out of the faishion." 

^ Mamma said much the same," remarked 
Sophia ; <* and so we went to work this morning 
and made the room very untidy, to be sure. 
First, Mamma cutout her own gowns; and 
took plenty of time to consider, and contrive 
how she might shape them so as to , spare the 
materials ; and when they were done, we found 
enough for two little frocks, and a pinafore. 
Fanny agreed not to have her sleeves very full 
as the fashion is : and she also spared a tippet 
by that means, to the pretty little frock that 
was left for a baby. My remnant left only a 
few bits ; but then I have two shillings to lay 
out, that I may also have something to give." 

«< Some people would call this being very 
stingy," .said William : " but, as I know that 
Papa helps the religious and charitable societies 
every year according to what he has saved, I 
am -always so glad to think that any waste is 
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Qvoided. For I know that he will not stint the 
|>0or who are around US| whatever he denies 
himself^" 

While William spoke« he was turning over 
the leaves of his copy-book« to find one« which 
he tore out, and threw under the fire-place. 

«« Softly, William," said Mrs. Smith.— 
"What are you doing ?" 

'< Oh ! I blotted a page, Mamma, and my 
writing-master advised me to take it out." 

" But did he advise you to throw it away V* 

^ It is good for nothing," said William, tak- 
ing it up, and shewing it to his mother : who 
told him to fold- it, and put it into his pocket : 
adding, '* What you were saying was so proper, 
that it is a pity your deeda should seem to con- 
trtidict your words. Your dear Papa's conduct 
is worthy to, be imitated, as well as commend, 
ed." 

Sophia had now finished her parcels ; and. 
smiling, shewed them to her Mamma. 

<* This is as it should be, my dear ; and now 
put them into your small basket, with your two 
shillings. Fanny is coming down stairs ; and 
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w^ wiJi take bur walk, to leave these savings 
among our poor neighbours. I dare say that 
William will like to accompany us." 

The party was soon ready to set off. Mrs. 
Smith took Fanny's arm, and }Villiam indulged 
Sophia with a run along, the pretty lane that led 
to the village. I'here is more of miserable pov- 
erty in towns than in the country, and of course, 
more work for these who can pity the distress- 
ed : but even in the most comfprtable villagei 
let the circumstances of the cottagers be care- 
fully inquired into* and the rich will be aston- 
ished to find how valuable, among the poor, 
would be even a very small part of what they 
daily waste and destroy. The frocks, the pina* 
fore, and the tippeti were received with great 
thankfulness by the mothers of some sweet little 
children. Onei in particular, said that, having 
now a second neat frock, khe could send her 
youngest boy to the infant school which a good 
lady had just established. ^ Those schools. 
Ma'am* are a great blessing to the poor," she 
said : ** for we can safely leave the little ones 
there, instead of keeping the bigger children 
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idle at home to look aAer them, while we go 
out to work. Besides, they learn a great deal 
of good there ; and are much better behaved, 
when at home " 

Mrs. Smith asked this poor woman, if she 
ever patched the children's clothes. 

** Surely, Ma'am ; or they ttrould last no time 
at all" — and she shewed a frock very neatly 
mended with small bits, as near its own pattern, 
as could be found. Sophia was glad to have her 
little bundle of scraps to match the frock, and 
the woman took them joyfully. Mrs. Smith 
now asked whether there was any sick poor 
near ; and was told that the child of a neigh- 
bour was in the last stage of a de<;line ; the pa- 
rents being in very great distress for almost 
every thing. " Your two shillingai will be of use 
there Sophia," said Mrs. Smith ; and they 
went to the house. 

The first thing that struck Sophia, in this 
miserable place, was the value of scraps ; for 
tho poor sick child was covered with a piece of 
patchwork, very clumsily joined together, to be 
sure ; but still making a little coverlid for thd 

12 
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narrow bed. Every thing bespoke ^reat pover> 
ty ; and the mother's face shewed that she had 
been shedding many tears. In answer to ihe 
inquiries of her visitors, she said that her eldest 
daughter was at service some miles off, in a 
great town ; and that, if she knew of their con- 
ditioD, she might be able to send a little help : 
adding, that her son, who had been at a charity 
school, was going to write to her. 

••And how do you maintain yourselves?" 
said Mrs. Smith. 

•• My husband, Ma'am, is a laborer ; and gets 
work by the day, where he can 6nd it. The last 
sun)mer was too wet to afford much employ : 
and he took a bad cold, that made him so weak 
and ill, as to be hardly fit for harvest work, 
However, he exerts himself, and is now at his 
labor. I have been used to go out to nurse 
among the neighbours ; but, since my poor child 
got so ill^ I can hardly, bear to leave him. Nor, 
indeed, has there been any work for mo lately; 
My biggest boy earns a few pence, by taking out 
meat for the butcher now and then ; and some- 
times his master gives him a morsel, to make a 
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Bup of broth for poor Tonuny "-r-«ind she looked 
at the wasted figure of her child. 

Mrs. Smith approached the little bed, and 
asked, <* Do you think you shall get better, my 
dear ?" 

•* No, Ma'am : I am going to die ?" 

"And are you prepared for such a great 
change ?" - 

The boy looked up at her with a smiUing coun- 
tenance — " It is Jesus Christ that has prepared a 
place for me, Ma'ant." 

**Yes," said his mother, wiping her eyes, 
*< that is what he is always talking about. One 
would suppose he had seen his Saviour, he seems 
to know him so well." 

William repeated, 

" E'er since, by. faith, I saw the stream 

Thy flowing wounds sup^dy, 
Redeeming love has been my theme. 

And shall be till I die." 

The little boy waited till he had finished, and 
immediately went on, 

" Then, in a nobler, sweeter song, 
rU sing thy power to sliTe, 
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When this poor lisping, stammering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave.'' 

** Dear boy," said Fanny, " where did you 
learn all these blessed things ?" 

" At Sunday School, Miss. Oh ! and I can 
repeat a great many chapters and hymns. Will 
you hear some ?" 

**Not now," said Mrs. Smith, "you are too 
weak '," for she perceived the cough ready to 
come on. 

" I am boiling a little broth for him," said his 
mother. " He has had nothing to-day." 

The other boy now came in, with a little ink 
in a broken cup ; and said, " I couldn't get the 
paper, mother : he was out ; and no body else 
could give me any." 

The niother took a halfpenny from the chim- 
ney-piece, and, as she did it, looked sorrowfully 
at the sick child : then, giving it to the lad, bade 
him go for a sheet of paper ; adding, « unless 
they would sell half a sheet." 

' " Oh,'' said William, " if half a sheet will do, 
I can supply you : for this is only blotted on one 
side, and will be out of sight when folded" — he 
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drew out the leaf of hU copy.book ; and one 
would have thought it had been a bank-note, by 
the smile of pleasure that shone on the counte- 
nance of the little party. The sick boy s^id, 
'«Then I shcUl hav^ it, mother." 

<« Have what ?" asked William. 

"Oh, Sir," replied the elder boy, " poor Tom- 
my was wanting sadly to have a big onion in bis 
broths it makes such a relish. Mother had only 
that halfpenny ; and, if I had got a sheet of 
paper from our old school-master, Tommy might 
have the onion : but else it must go for paper. 
So now I'll run for the onion," and away he 
scampered. 

The young people had all known what it was, 
when sick to fancy that they could relish some 
particular thing ; and they were greatly affected 
to think how nearly the poor child had been dis- 
appointed of such a trifle. 

*«Who would have thought," said William, 
•' that a scrap of blot led paper would be of such 
a value !" 

" Ah ! Sir," answered the poor woman, " there 
are few things that we do not contrive to make 

12* 
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some use of. We are often brought to our last 
balf-penoyy and beyond it ; and a smaller matter 
than you would think of will help a poor family 
at a pinch. We reared a good bed of onions 
this spring; but distress forced us to sell even 
them ; and now the season is quite gone, we 
couldn't get one without paying for it." 

« Now tell mV said Sophia, taking out her 
little bundle of shreds, f< what use would you put 
these to ?" 

^'Oh, Miss, the rag-dealers buy such bits aa 
thoise by the pound, and sell them to the paper, 
makers. Many a three ' pence have I made by 
them ; and often when it was sadly wanted* 
Thank you kindly, Miss,!' she added, as Sophia 
put them into her hand, ^ and may you never 
learn the value of such things in the way that 1 
have learnt it in !" 

Mrs. Smith was satisfied that Sophia could 
not better lay out her two shillings, than in tlie 
service of this poor family, which she did ; and 
on their way home, the young people thanked 
their dear Mamma forgiving them such a lesson 
and example, determining never to waste a sin« 
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gle thing ; because* if it wna not useful to others 
it might prevent expense to themselves, and the 
money so saved was always valuable to the poor. 
Their Mamma advised them to read what the 
apostle Paul says to the Qorinthians : '< Upon the 
first day of the week, let every one of you lay 
by him in store, as God hath prospered him," 1 
Cor. xvi. 2 ; and proposed that, at the end of a 
month, they should compare their notes, and see 
how much each might have to lay out for the 
poor. At the same time, she cautioned them 
not to lessen their usual charities ; as, in that 
case, they would wrong some in order to assist 
others ; and this would bean offence to the Lord, 
who says, "I hate robbery for burnt-offering;" 
while he also tells us, « Gather up the frag- 
ments, that nothing be lost." 

"And this He said," continued Mrs. Smith, 
" after satisfying the want^ of all around him ; 
shewing us that prudent and careful management 
of what is to be spared, not a stinting in what is 
needed, is the rule by which we should walk. 
Begin and carry on your work in prayer, that 
the Lord may direct you rightly, and keep you 
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humble in the endeavour to serve His poor : for, 
if Satan can but make you proud of your charity, 
he knows very we]i that you will be benefitting 
the bodies of others, at the expense of ruining 
your own souls." 

. Oh for the tender heart that feeU 
Another's want and grief! 
Oh for the willing hand, that deals 
A bountiful relief! 

How rich was He, the Lord ofgrai^ 

Whom chenibiin adore I 
And jet, for our rebellious race, 

What poverty he bore. 

The Christian name, then, can I beai^ 

And Christ my Lord confess, 
If I my portion do not share 

With brethren in distress 1 

God knows his gilts, their whole amount 

He marks how they are spent ; 
He will demand a strict account, 

For every talent lent. 

. Fanny, William, and Sophia had come to an 
agreement that, in order to avoid any danger of 
*<envying8" or « emulations," they would put 
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into one common box whatever was saved by 
each, and take the whole sum to their dear Mam- 
ma, at the end of the month. They knew that 
she would then be preparing her bounty of win- 
ter clothing and firing, and blankets for the poor ; 
and their only wish was to help her as much as 
possible, all together, not to get separately com« 
mended according to what they might have been 
able to save. "For," said Fanny, "one of us 
may have more opportunity than another of put- 
ting something by ; and it would be hardly fair 
to get praised for what was not of our own procur. 
ing." Now, as Fanny herself was the one who 
might be pretty sure of getting most, her brother 
and sister loved her the better for this proposal : 
and they each prayed to be directed and assisted 
m what they felt to be a great duty, not any 
merit. 

On the first of November, the three young 
people made their appearance before their mo- 
ther, bringing the box, which bore this suitable 
inscription on its lid : "Now, therefore, our God, 
we thank thee, and praise thy glorious name. 
But who am If and what is my people, that we 
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should be able to offer so willingly aflter this sort ? 
For all things come of thee, and of thine own 
have we given thee." 1 Chron. xxix. 13. 14. 
The box being emptied upon their mother's table, 
■he desired them to consider the text which they 
had put upon it, and to kneel down, to beseech 
the Lord to accept their little offering : confess- 
ing that from him alone came the power and 
the will to devote even so small a portion of 
His many gifls to th^ service of his poor. This 
being done, they counted the money ; but I shall 
not tell you how much there was, because I de^ 
sire that each of you my dear readers, will do 
what you can ; not making the deeds of others, 
but your own ability, the measure of your boun- 
ty. Remember the two mites of the poor widow, 
you that have little ; and you that have much, 
think on the costly offerings of King Solomon. 
God has not now a temple on earth, made with 
hands, like that of Jerusalem, into which all giftt 
can be poured ; but Jesus Christ made our na- 
ture His temple, by causing the fulness of the 
Godhead to dwell in a mortal form : and what- 
■oever you do unto His poor members, is indeed 
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An acceptable gift brought iiito the temple of 
the Lord. 

" Now Fanny," said Mrs. Smith, " let us hear 
what methods of saving you have discovered." 
**Why Mamma« it is i;»x)nderful how many 
ways I have often overlooked from not thinking 
enough about it. I now perceive that we can 
be very frugal in saving money (o purchase what 
will gratify our taste and pride, and that is a 
wrong principle : I hope to act according to a 
higher and holier principle. I have gained at 
least the price of lialf a quire of good paper, by 
not being ashamed to send notes or make envel- 
opes of what would be called shabby scraps, 
when writing to my own friends ^ I. also deter, 
mined not to give up so much time to unneces. 
sary correspondence, and by that mean^i, am 
beginning to save both in paper and poptage, 
and have more leisure to work for the poor. 
1 You know, Mamma, that I don't mean to make 
• any more fancy articles^ ^s they are called, for 
the ladies' saleft; because, the gentleman who 
was lately here, convinced me that it was taking 
the bread out of the mouths of many poor 
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industrious, friendless 3'oung girls; but I have 
learned some useful things, such as cementing 
broken ware, and cutting out all sorts of clothing, 
and so on, by which I can employ myself both at 
home, and in teaching the cottagerc about us. 
.There are plenty of poor aged or crippled people, 
who can neither work for themselves nor afford 
to pay others. I have not forgotten our shopping, 
a month since ; and by that plan of reckoning 
what may be put by, I have saved not a little 
both in money and articles. A rag-bag is a thing 
that we had never "thought about; and you 
would be surprised to see our fine collection of 
pieces, indeed we have begged among our friends 
for what few people think of saving ; and we of- 
ten find among them a bit large enough for a 
poor babe's cap, or to look very respectable in 
such a patchwork counterpane as poor little 
Tommy is covered with. When we really have 
nothing else to do, we make a little patchwork 
ourselves, to encourage the children in the cot. 
tages to begin. A small bit ready made to their 
hand, ofHen induces them to go on, till they take 
quite a pleasure in the work. These are out 
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savings in goods,"— and she brought forward a 
pretty large basket. 

"Fanny has just finished her report," said 
William, « and now my turn comes. My sav. 
ings have been chiefly in the way of avoiding 
waste, for I could not earn money as the young 
ladies do. However, I have begged a bit of 
ground from Papa on which I mean to raise some 
onions and herbs^ and lay them by for the winter. 
Then, I have left off throwing away my pens af- 
ter once mending, and am determined to make 
them last. I have also got quite a collection of 
waste paper, or what I should have called so a few 
weeks since. Out of some savings I have 
bought a store of packthread, and some large 
netting needles, and have taught several old peo- 
ple and children in the cottages about us, to 
make cabbage nets, and nets for wall fruit, which 
will employ them in the winter evenings, and 
they can sell them to good advantage next year. 
I think that I am also rather more careful of my 
clothes, since I have found out the value of a lit- 
tle saving; and I have checked myself when 

wishing for some useless things, in which I often 
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laid out my pocket money ; and this has en 
abled me to put some shillings into the box 
My visits to Tommy, who is so delighted When 
I go to read a little for him, have kept me mind, 
ful Row the poor are obliged to struggle, and to 
do without many things that we think quite 
necessary ; and I never come home from his cot 
tage without feeling how gUilty I have been all 
my life, and still am, in wasting so much. I 
have had many thoughts Mamma, about the un- 
profitable servant, who hid the talent in the nap- 
kin : and since you told us that every thing 
which we have, is lent on purpose to be improv- 
ed to the glory of God, I have prayed for grace 
to employ my time, health, and all that I have 
learned, as well as my, little stock of money, in 
the service of Him who entrusts them to me, 
that I may not be condemned at last, with the 
unprofitable servant, who was cast into outer 
darkness, where there was weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. So that though as yet I have done but 
little, I hope I have learned much ; and I shall 
endeavour to go on learning the useful lesson of 
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gathering up the fragments, that nothing may 
be lost." 

^ I am glad to hear all this," said Mrs. Smith ; 
^^and now what report has my little Sophy to 
make ?" 

<<0h» Mamma/' said Sophia, << I have so little 
to ten, that I am ashamed of myself. I have 
often thrown away whole hours upon a doll's 
dress, and excused myself for it by fancying that 
it would help me to get a knack, as they call it, 
at making my own clothes : but one day Papa, 
seeing me very much pleased with a fine frock 
and pink ribbands, that I had put upon my doll, 
told me that I was wishing in my heart to be as 
fine myself. I did not think so then ; but when 
I came to consider a little, certainly I had been 
fancying to myself that when I grew up, I would 
like such a tasty dress. Papa also asked me, if 
it was not as agreeable to be sewing a good cot- 
ton frock for a poor ill-clothed baby : and when 
he saw that I had put away my doll, he took me 
to the draper's, and bought me several little rem- 
nants of printed cotton — ^Fanny cut them out : 
and you will find them in the basket, with some 
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« 

caps, made out of bits that were in the rag-bag ; 
and a baby's shirt, made of some cambric given 
me for my doll — the wooden creature— oh, I'll 
never work for her again ! Well— there are also 
small bits of patchwork that I helped Fanny U 
put together. As for the box, I did what I could , 
but it was not much : however, as William said 
we are learning, Mamma ; and that is some 

thiHg." 

" I hope you are indeed learning, my deai 
children," said their Mamma ; '< but, alwaydi 
guard against any pride or vain-glory that you 
might be tempted to feel, when comparing your 
present carefulness with former waste. Thai 
was a great sin ; and if you are avoiding it now, 
give all the glory to God, who ha? mercifully put 
it in your hearts to forsake an evil way ; and 
remember that you will soon fall back into care- 
less and cruel neglect, if you do not obtain His 
continual help by prayer. Your Papa has noticed 
your late conduct ; and, as it has also been a 
saving to us in many things, I believe that you 
will find he has put something into your box too, 
for an encouragement. Oh, my dears ! how 
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many a poor person whom we cannot discover or 
relieve, will be shivering with cold, and pinched 
with hunger, in dwellings that can hardly keep out 
the storm from their aching limbs, while we are 
sitting round our blazing fire, well clad, well' fed, 
and within such walls as can defy the tempest! 
We never can do enough when we do our ut 
most, the word must still be " abound more and 
more.'^ We ought first to seek out the Lord's 
own poor, those who believe in Jesus Christ, and 
confess Him before men, and bear their many 
afilictions as a cross appointed by Him — ^for so 
it is written, ** let us do good unto all men, es- 
pecially unto them that are of the household of 
faith.** 

And next let us think of all the aged, who can 
no longer work, nor keep up the little warmth 
that should remain in their poor old limbs. And 
the parents of young families, who perhaps want 
food. What can be more dreadful than the dis- 
tress of a tender mother, who sees her children 
wasting away, and hears them cry for a little 
nourishment, which a few pence would purchase ; 

while people continually pass her door, whose 
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expensive dresses, she compares with the naked- 
ness of her hungry babes : and is thus led to en- 
Ty and to covet — adding sin to her sorrow. The 
sick need naany comforts^ which those in health 
ean very well do without ; but what comfort can 
the sick poor man commandt whose illness has put 
pi stop to his daily earnings, and deprived him ot 
the little support that he had ? Very often too, 
thQ sufferer is a stranger in the place where sick- 
lies9 pvertuk^f him ; and there is no on^ tp sooth 
his pain, or to 9peak to him of the blessed conso^ 
lations which religion affords. Yet, how many 
Christians pas9 unthinkingly by these abode9 of 
misery, nor ever stop to enquire what the house 
of mourning may contain. How many of the rich 
and gay turn frpm th^ humble appeal of its fam- 
ishing inmates, and hasten on in pursuit of th^ir 
own vain pleasures, thinking, that in so doing 
thpy commit no offence against God or thei* 
fellow-creatures. Satan blinds the minds ot 
worldly people, or they could not be so ignorant 
ofiwhat the Qiver of all good requires of them 
The woild is a scene of great suffering ; and 
who would tak« a party to danee and eiiPg ia an 
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hospital among the maimed and dying? Yet 
much worse is their conduct, who squander their 
money and time on idle amusements, while so 
many of their fellow sinners perish for lack of a 
morsel of bread !" 

Oh, what a scene is this on earth 
1*0 God who views it firom His throne, 

Frowning He looks en thoughtless miith, 
That pities not its fellow's groan. 

He sees the pride of rich array, 
When pomp and wealth go sweeping pait 

While many a form of kindred clay 
Unclothed, unsheltered, meets the blast. 

He sees the wasteful table spread. 
Where none their craving taste deny, 

Though mothers vainly ask for bread, 
To hush the starving infant's cry. 

Along life's path, whero'er I go, 
Let me remember, God looks down ; 

And never may my bosom know 
The terrors of the Saviour's £rown f 
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A TBUE STORY. 

I am going to tell you something, my little 
Henry, which is very sad, and very true. Look 
yonder into the middle of that large garden. 
You see an old pump standing there, with a 
spout, and a handle, but there is no water in it. 
For many a year the weU has been choked up, 
or in some way dried ; but the pump stands aa 
before. 

The top of the pump, you must know, lifts up, 
like the lid of a box ; and two summers ago, 
when straying in the garden, I happened to 
raise the top, to see what works were within. 
And truly I saw a work, far more curious than 
all the pump-makers whom I know, could have 
produced. 
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«* What was it ?" 

A bird's nest beautifully formedt and lodged 
in a corner^ very near the top* There were five 
delicate little eggs in it | and I supposed it must 
have been there a long while, for I could not see 
how a bird should then get into the place. 
However, I would not feel them, to try if they 
were warm^ as nothing distresses a poor bird 
more than to find that its eggs have been touch- 
ed-*— some birds will even forsake their nest al> 
together if the eggs are meddled .with. 

I softly closed the lid, and went behind those 
trees to watch. After a little while I was much 
pleased to see a pretty bird alight on one of the 
bushes opposite the pump, and, having looked 
carefully around, fiy into the spout, to nestle up- 
on the little round eggs ; then I was very glad 
that I had not touched them. 

It was not long before the shells disappeared, 
and a parcel of little yellow, naked birds put up 
their open mouths whenever I peeped into the 
old pump^ which I took care only to do when I 
knew that they were left alone. 

« I hope that you fed the little birds t" 
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No I left that to their parents, because they 
knew better than I, what was good for them ; 
but I became very fond of the tiny nestlings, 
and watched as their soft feathers began to 
grow. When they were nearly fledgedi I left the 
place for a few days ; and on coming back, I 
lost no time in going to the old pump. I was 
not much surprised to find the nest quite empty ; 
and I remarked to a friend, ^ The. young birds 
are all gone." 

<^ They are all killed, poor things," said she. 

I felt very sorry, and much displeased ; and 

asked who could have been so cruel as to kill 

the harmless nestlings. She told me that Frisky 

the old cat, had placed himself opposite to the 

pump concealed in the Strawberry bed, and slily 

watching. The old birds did not fear him, as 

they were too strong on the wing to be caught ; 

and flew up out of his reach. But, it was sup-* 

posed, they dared not bring the young ones out 

on account of the danger they would be in. 

However, one day, when the parents wero ab« 

sent, the strongest, or boldest, or most impatient 

of the brood got out by himself — and, alas! 

14 
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cruel Frisk sprang upon him in a moment^ and 
carried him off, to eat at his leisure. 

" The naughty cat !" 

If I had been at home, Henry, I should have 
raised the lid of the pump, so far as to allow the 
birds to get out when they liked, and fly to the 
apple tree just by. But nobody thought of that, 
it seems ; and one after another, all the poor lit. 
tie unsuspecting things coming out of the spout, 
were snatched up by Frisk, and eaten. 

<< If I can catch that Frisk, I will givo him a 
good beating, so I will." 

No, Henry, you ought not to do that. To be 
sure, you will not catch old Frisk, for he has 
long been buried in yonder corner of the garden ; 
but you must not blame an animal, much less 
Dunish it, for doing what is its nature to do. In 
a wild state, cats can only live by catching mice, 
birds, and such small creatures ; and they will 
do the same, in any condition. It was quite 
natural for Frisk to catch and to eat those little 
birds; and perhaps, it was better for the poor 
nestlings, than if they had flown a little way) 
and fallen into the hands of cruel boys, who are^ 
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1 am sorry to say, far worse enemies to little 
birds than cats, or any other animals ; because 
they do not catch them to satisfy their hunger, 
but to please their idle fancy — sometimes only 
for the dreadfully wicked purpose of tormenting 
the innocent and^helple8s creatures, though it is 
hard to believe that such wanton cruelty could 
be found among human beings, if we did not 
continually see it. I hope my dear little Henry 
will never follow such cruel examples. You 
know that God hates cruelty. 

^I would not hurt any thing, indeed," said 
Henry, "but were you not very sorry for the 
poor birds ?" 

Yes, I was : however, it gave me a very use- 
ful lesson ; and now I seldom walk past the old 
pump, or look at it from my window, but I have 
serious thoughts, that ought to do me good. 
And you, my Henry, are just like those poor lit- 
tle birds, in the nest. 

"Why? Do you think that a cat will sat 
me ? I should not like that." 

A cat will not eat you, Henry, but an enemy, 
far worse than a cat, is watching to seize you. 
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Now listen to me : those birds were very weak, 
helpless things, and so are you, as far as regards 
doing any thing for your own benefit. You are 
placed here in the world, that you may grow, 
and use all the strength that God has given 
you, in his service. You ought, after a while, 
to be flying up to heaven, beyond the blue sky, 
into the happy home of blessed spirits. This 
strong, fierce, cruel enemy is Satan; and he 
wants to prevent your going to heaven, and to 
make you his prey ; and such is your state by 
nature, that whenever you do leave the world in 
this unregenerate state^ you must needs go, like 
the birds which went out at the spout, right into 
the power of this enemy who is watching to 
seize you. 

" Why must I do so V* said Henry. 

Because you are a sinner ; and all who die, 
that is, go out of the world, sinners, are the law- 
ful prey of Satan. You see what a dreadful case 
you would be in, if you were exactly like those 
poor birds ; for they had no other way by which 
to go. But I told you that if I had been at 
home, I would have raised the pump.lid a little ; 
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and then the hirds could have flown upwards 
and be safe^ Now I want you to understand 
that just in this way God has prepared a path 
of safety for you. 

^ How has he done so V 

By sending his own dear Son, the Lord Jesus 

Christ into the world, to take upon him our na« 

ture, and to suffer death for our sins, God has 

opened a way of escape for every poor sinner 

who is willing to use it. You can no more get 

up towards heaven by any work of your own, 

Henry, than one of those very weak, tender lit- 

tie birds could have lifted up the lid of the pump. 

You cannot possibly escape, but by making use 

of the mercy that God has shewn you. That 

is, by believing in the Lord Jesus, and coming 

to God through him alone. You know, he calls 

himself ^ the door," in the tenth chapter of St. 

John's gospel : and just such a door is he, as I 

would have opened for the poor birds ; that is, a 

dcfor by which creatures that cannot possibly 

help themselves, may get away from danger, and 

be safe for ever.' 

But still, Henry, if I had opened the lidf the 

14* 
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birds would have been nothing the better, had 
they chosen to go down through the spout, and 
80 to fall into the cat's claws. You see, there 
would have been two ways ; and they must have 
pleased themselves as to which they would have 
chosen to take. 

<*I should think, to be sure, if they went the 
wrong way, they would deserve to be eaten for 
being so foolish and ungrateful, when you had 
opened the door for them." 

Why, you know, my dear little boy, the birds 
would not have been to blame, because the cat 
had concealed himself; and they, having never 
yet seen any living creature but their own ten- 
der parents, and us, who used to peep in, but 
never alarm them, they would hardly suppose 
any thing would be there to hurt them. But as 
to you, if you go the wrong way, Henry, and fall 
into the power of Satan, you will be as guilty as 
miserable ; for you are warned of your danger— 
you know that if you don't make use of the 
mercy which Grod has shewn you, in giving his 
dear Son to be your Saviour, you must be los^ 
for et«r. 
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«*I am sure," said Henry, "that I will not go 
the wrong way ; because I know that Satan will 
get me if I do." 

Ah, Henry, nobody would resolve to go tho 
wrong way, I should think : but it would seem 
far more easy and safe to a little bird to go 
down through a sloping passage, just beyond 
which it could see the firm ground, than to throw 
itself on its weak wings, in the open air, with 
only the lofty blue sky overhead, and nothing to 
take hold on, — ^so it seems more easy to us to go 
on in our own way, and either to make no at 
tempt at all to get to heaven, satisfied with such 
pleasures as earth can give, or else t6 fancy that 
we can get there by some other plan than that 
of simply believing in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
trusting ourselves to him alone. 

You often hear of faith, Henry, and how by 
iaith alone, we can please God, or get to heaven ; 
but perhaps you hardly know what faith is. 
Now, suppose that the little birds, had seen tha 
Dpen way, and could have understood me, ad- 
vising them to escape by it, and had said to them- 
«ilve8, we don't know h&w we are to be supported 
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up in that sky, as we can see nothing to stanc 
upon ; but let us do as we are told, and go oui 
by that way, depending on the friend who hai 
opened it that we may be safe — supposing that 
they had then spread their wings, and thrown 
themselves into the air (for they were very well 
fledged indeed) you know the air^ would have 
borne them up; and God had given them a 
power which they had not before tried, to sup- 
port themselves in it: and the apple tree, which 
they could not see till they were out of the 
pump, was so very near that it might have af- 
forded to them a resting-place, after their first 
short flight, and then they would have become 
bolder to try another and a longer trip. Do you 
understand this, Henry 7 

'* Yes, quite well, as to the birds." 

Then, mind me, such is faith. God shews 
you that he has opened a way for you to reach 
heaven by ; but you have only his word for it. 
You cannot see any thing with your own eyes, 
to give you confidence. You can only believe, 
that what God has said, he will surely perform ; 
and that the way so mercifully opiened to you by 
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the sufferings of your dear Redeemer, will truly 
bring you to his everlasting home. Then, by the 
help of the Holy Spirit, who teaches you to be 
iiere thus, you resolve to trust him to the utter- 
most. You throw yourself upon the faithfulness 
of God, as a bird throws itself into the air ; and 
he who has given you grace to do this, will go on 
helping you. Though you can see nothing, 
** for we walk by faith, not by sight," you will 
feel that the everlasting arms of God are uphold- 
ing you: and having gone on so, for a little 
while, he will send you some help that you did 
not expect : he will give you some resting-place, 
for a while ; from whence to look down on the 
enemies that you have escaped ; to see how wise 
and how merciful his plan of saving you was ; 
and to gather fresh courage, fresh faith, for ano- 
ther occasion of glorifying God, by trusting 
your soul, and your whole self to him alone. 

** Suppose that the birds had down into the 
apple tree, could not the cat have run up, and 
caught them ?" 

To be sure, the cat could soon have run up 
the tree, Henry. But you must remember that 
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the birds would then have learned that their 
safety lay in their wings ; and when they saw 
the cat coming, away into the air again ! and 
they would be in no more danger. Cats cannot 
fiy* This helps to shew you the value of faith. 
So long as you are trusting to any thing in 
this world to shelter you, or to your own wisdom, 
goodness, or strength to protect you, you are like 
a silly bird running away from a cat, upon the 
hard ground. One spring will bring the enemy 
upon you, and you are lost. But when you 
trust entirely to the Lord Jesus, and go on in 
faith, believing that none else can possibly help 
you, then you are like a bird mounting into the 
sky, where no cat can follow. Now Satan 
knows all this so well, that he will place ever}' 
bait in your way, to tempt you from looking to 
the Lord Jesus. But pray my dear child, that 
you may be kept from his snares; and make 
your escape by that Door, which God has set 
open before you, and which, thanks to his evar 
lasting mercy none can shut. 



